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CHAPTER VII. 


You spit on me on Wednesday last, 
‘You spurned me such a day ; 
You called me dog, and for these courtesies 
T’ll lend you so much monies. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Lorp Donnamorg, as he entered the library, 
started and smiled when he saw his daughters’ 
governess and a handsome but decidedly middle- 
class young man in the room. 

Roland had the grace and even majesty which 
a noble and perfect form. gives to a human 
being, but at this time the polish of fashionable 
society was utterly unknown to the lad. He 
bowed and flushed. Mademoiselle came to the 
rescue with her ready tact. 

“It is the young man whom the countess has 
engaged to make the new catalogue, my lord. 
He is ason of one of your tenants at Donna- 
more, Catherine, the widow O’Hara. I cannot 
find the old catalogue and hardly know where to 
tell him to begin.” 

“The old catalogue is a miserable affair,” 
said fhe earl, “‘ but this young man then has re- 
ceived some education ?” 

“Yes, Father Moore taught him so much 
that he came to London to be a clerk... We 
picked him up in Kensington Museum.. Of 
course I shall have to be with him at first to set 
him right.” 











[A DANGEROUS SNARE. ! 


* Ah,” said the earl, “I think, mademoiselle, 
we shall be obliged to trust it a great deal to 
your judgment, and nowI must have coffee here. 
I can’t go in tothe afternoon tea, I am tired, 
and have letters to write. As you are near the 
bell, 'mademoiselle, kindly touch it. Thank 


you. 

The earl bowed a little stiffly to Roland. He 
did not quite like his intrusion into the library. 
Something, instinct perhaps, awoke in him, and 
made him regret that this fine youth should 
become one of Lady Donnamore’s protégé’s. If 
the earl had been asked the cause of his dislike 
he would have said: 

Looks a theatrical fellow, with an Italian 
face, and I’ll be bound acrafty nature.” 

The earl had an unreasonable dislike to mas- 
culine beauty, especially if it were of a dark 
foreign type. 

Roland O’Hara and mademoiselle found them- 
selves in the wide hall among bric-a-brac and 
hothouse flowers. 

«It seems I am not wanted after all for that 
work,” said O’ Hara, gloomily. 

«* Nonsense, the countess trusts many matters 
of that kind to me, and I have recommended 
you. Come to my room, the schoolroom.” 

Roland paused; his heart was in his mouth. 

« And she ?” he gasped. 

* Oh, Elaine is in the drawing-room with the 
guests and the afternoon tea. She heard her 
lady mother desire me to leave the room be- 
cause an insolent woman insulted me, and I 
resented it. Lady Elaine thinks all her lady 
mother says and does perfect. : You will not 
find that girl in the schoolroom, Roland, but I 
will give youacup of tea,and I will tell you 
my new plan, a plan which will throw you in 





the way of the Lady Elaine twice or thricea 
week.” 

Roland followed Christine like one who is 
blindfold. The impassioned lad wanted no 
promptings to excite his love and admiration 
for “that cold child Elaine,” as her governess 
called her, but courage and hope, both of the 
wildest and boldest, were what she put into his 
heart. 

Soon he was seated in the elegant, though 
severely furnished schoolroom of the earl’s 
young daughters. The carpet, hangings and 
chairs were all of pale blue; the wood was 
maple. There were shelves loaded with books 
and maps and globes and desks; these last all 
handsome. There was a good fire in the low 
grate. 

A servant brought the governess tea and 
toast at her bidding for herself and her guest. 
It really seemed to Roland that mademoiselle 
enjoyed a large amount of liberty in the house 
of the woman she hated. Something of re- 
pugnance towards the treacherous part she 
was playing awoke in his soul. 

«‘Am I the tool of her vengeance ?” he asked 
himself. 

“You look moody, Roland. Ah, listen, the 
children are coming. Nay, keep your seat.” 

But Roland had risen impetuously to his 
feet; his face flamed with shame; he felt him- 
self a wretched peasant, who had intruded iato 
this room without invite. - 

«Lady Elaine! Lady Elaine! if you were one 
whit less lovely I would turn and flee and never 
look on your face again,” said the lad to him- 
self 





The next moment Elaine, radiant, golden- 
haired, patrician, delicate asa lily, gentle as a 
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dove, yet proud as a young queen, crossed the 
room and stood before him. 

She started when she saw him—started and 
gazed at him with dilating eyes, and then she 
turned to her governess with a look of inquiry. 

* What is this? Roland here at ten o’clock 
with you in our schoolroom ?” 

“Yes, Lady Elaine,” Christine answered, 


quietly. “He is here because the countess 
asked him to come to make a eatalocue and 
forgot all about it, and the earl turned him out, 
for he wanted his coffee, and was tired, so 


Roland being my protégé, I brought him here, 
and gave him tea.” 

Lady Clarice opened her soft eyes in wide sur- 
prise. 

«Are the guests gone?” asked Christine, 
carele ssly. 

“Yes, all of them. We are to go to des- 
sert.”” ‘ 

“Very well. I hope the countess will give 
Roland distinct orders to-night, because the 
poor lad’s time is precious.” 

“I will call mamma at once,” said Lady 
Elaine. 

All this while neither of the young ladies had 
vouchsafed a word to Roland. He feared and 
dreaded that Elaine would address him, “He 
knew how cold and unconscious her wordswould 
be. He stood, and Lady Elaine seated herself; 
and never dreamt of asking him to be seated. 

“Clarice, tell my mother*that the young man 
is here to make the catalegue,” said Elaine, 
superbly. 

Allthe while she was thinking how handsome 
Roland was—what a model :he ‘would make, 
draped differently, of course. (At last she spoke 
to him. 

“You will be better off ifthe\countess gives 
you work at night, Roeland?” 

“ Yes, Lady Elaine.” 

His eyes were devouring her with an im- 
passioned ardour which delighted Christine’s 
soul. Her beauty intoxicated him. 

**Soon,” said the governess to herself, ‘“ it 
will madden him if he is thrown much im her 
way, and he shall be.” 

She, meanwhile, was cold and unconseions ; 
but was there not the germ of a deeper interest 
already planted in her heart ? 

Only the germ, it is true, and the girl herself 
was as unconscious of the real meaning of love 
as of the fierce promptings of hate. 

Still Christine did not despair, while she 
watched the fair face of her pupil, that she 
would be able to fulfil her own strange, daring 
prophecy, and give Elaine Harwood, a lovely, 
loving bride, into the eager, outspread arms of 
the young Fenian rebel before the now bare trees 
in Donnamore Park had put on their green ves- 
tures. 

‘Lady Elaine,” said mademoiselle, “I am 
thinking that this Roland would make a splendid 
model costumed as, say, Romeo. © You know you 
went to see Romeo and Juliet once with the earl 
and the countess ?” 

‘I remember,” said Lady Elaine, looking 
gravely at Roland. ‘Yes, he would, mademoi- 
selle,” she added, slowly, after another ‘critical 
survey of Roland’s dusky, handsome face. 

He blushed furiously, but Elaine’s face was 
unruffied as a summer lake under a cloudless 
sky. Christine could have anathematised the 
girl for her coldness, her unconscious hauteur ; 
but she only smiled at her pupil. 

** Now, I shall propose that Roland shall cos- 
tume and pose as Romeo, and:you and I must 
try and draw him first in erayons. After that 
you shall attempt in water-colours. You know 
your master, Mr. Munro, in Great Claud Street, 
always wished you to draw from the round. 
You tried to eopy a marble bust of Minerva ?” 

“And, oh! it was so diffiewlt!’ cried Elaine 
“‘ This would be worse !”’ 

«But if you aim at excellence you must be 
resolved to conquer difficulty,” said the gover- 
ness, severely. ‘I fear, Lady Elaine, you are a 
little idle. Ma chére! you know how anxious I 
am that you should become a real artist. You 
have the gift. I shall speak to Lady Donna- 
more.” 


“What do you say to this, Roland?” asked 








Lady Elaine, langhing, and showing her ex- 
quisite little teeth. ‘* Perhaps-you won’t choose 
to be costumed and to look as if—you were in 
love. Is not that the expression, mademoi- 
selle ?”’ 

“Lady Elaine!” Christine spoke, in severe 
tones. 

Elaine blushed, and wondered what she had 
done. 

** Roland,” said mademoiselle, turning towards 
O’ Hara, “ you had better go now into the ante- 
room, and I will see if the countess is disen- 
gag ” 

Roland bowed low to Lady Elaine, who nodded 
and smiled at him. 

** Good-evening,” she said, lightly. 

In another moment she was alone with her 
governess, for Lady Clarice had left the room. 

“Lady Elaine,” said Christine, “ you must 
not talk of people being in love except to me. 
Roland is in»love; he loves so much that his 
very heart is wearing itself out with passionate, 
hopeless longing. Of course you are too young 
to quite understand what I mean; but I want 
you to study art, and to copy the expression of 
Roland’s face, if you can.” 

*‘ Wiay.is ine in love with »’ asked Elaine, care- 
lessly; “‘some pretty girl with bare feet in the 
—> ‘the Morah at home ?” 

“A high born beauty,” said Christine, “ the 

of marquis.” 

S ridiculous,” said Elaine. 

“TI fear the intensity of the feeling will 
blight his whole life,” said Christine. 

“Ah! I do not believe it,” cried Elaine; 
“how could he meet her? What is her mame? 
How angry she would be if she knew.” 

Christine gnawed her 4 amd her eyes 
fiamed. She anathematised Elaine in the deep 
of her heart. "Would the young girl’s coldness 
frustrate her gramd scheme after all ?—her 
seheme which was otherwise working so well. | 


Would this English girl never be stirred inte} ‘ 


passion? Would nota French girl have begun’ 
to mutter to herself before now, qu’il 4 des beast 
eux. 

“She knows,” said Christine, coldly, “and 
knowing what talent and beauty and genius the 
lad has, she is flattered instead of being angry: 
Still she keeps him-at a distance; shesmothers 
what selfish love she has for him; she won’t 
marry him, though she says he is fit to be a 
prince, still he is not a prince—ha! ha! You 
look surprised, Lady Elaine, but I must tell you 
this daughter of a marquis is French; an 
English girl would see no merit where there 
was not noble birth.” 

“It is a shame to make him miserable,” said 
Elaine, “by encouraginghim at all.” 

Her honest instincts leaped te the right con- 
clusion. Christine left the room. 

“If ever she does love him,” said the 
governess to herself, “she will marry him fast 
enough, and she shall love him. Oh! she shall, 
she shall; if there is capacity in her heart for 
love, itshall be given to Roland O’ Hara.” 


+ * * * * 


So all things worked together in a perfectly 
natural yet perfectly wonderful manner. The 
countess, who regarded Christine’s protégé as 
beneath, far beneath, the pompous liveried ser- 
vants who waited on her, had no more thought 
of danger to the fancy, imagination or heart of 
her lovely daughter,..than she had fear that 
Lord Nelson would descend from his elevation 
in Trafalgar Square and come, like Alonzo in 
the ballad, to claim her as his bride. 

Lady Donnamore’s was the pride of the old 
French nobles. In her eyes, Roland was not a 
man, he.was a machine who made the catalogue 
very well, and draped as Romeo, and posed to 
order by that artistic creature every Wednes- 
day afternoon im the schoolroom, served ' as an 
admirable model for “ the two children.” 

Fraulein Seecher, with her knitting needles, 
was back again now, and she ‘would eome and 
sit in the room during the time of the lessons 
and listen, while mademoiselle talked like a 
lecturer at the Royal Academy to her pupils, 
and Lady Clarice yawned over the lessons, while 
Elaine, alert with sparkling. eyes and brightened 


colour, listened eagerly to every word of instruc- 
tion; and Roland—what of Roland ? 

Christine had by her a stock of theatrical 
costumes, and she gave to Roland some 
picturesque male attire of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries, and he, attired as Romeo, stood 
leaning against the oak-coloured wall of the 
schoolroom, gazing upwards as if at the balcony 
of his Juliet. 

Roland was supposed to come once a week to 
the schoolroom of the earl’s daughters for the 
sake of the two shillings an hour which 
mademoiselle had arranged to pay him as a 
model. 

In reality he passed the time in a dream of 
rapture, looking at Elaine, and vowing again 
and again to himself his mad vow that she 
should be his wife. 

Little by little, stealthily and craftily, Chris- 
tine contrived that the model and the oldest 
pupil should be left alone. She persuaded 
Fraulein Secher to goaway again for a few days 
on a visit, telling her she looked bilious and 
wanted country air, then she set Lady Clarice to 
draw, not from the model, but from chalk heads 
in a drawing beok, saying she was not after all 
advaneed enough to draw from the living 
model. 

She placed this young girl in a corner of the 
at a table almost out. of hearing, 
quite out of sight of Elaine and the hand- 
some model, then the next time Roland arrived, 
she first placed her pupils in the positions indi- 
cated, and mext «amnounced that she was 


the chest, that po Sirs retire to her room at 

once . with ginger, hartshorn and salyolatile ; 

thugiElaine and her presumptuous lover were 
i left alone. 


: * * Bd * = 


Blaine worked on steadily for some time with- 
out. ing her lovely lips. All at once she 

; . Roland was devouring her with a 

imming glance, the eloquence and fire of which 
awoke an alarm in her hitherto tranquil soul. 
Bhethoncht of his love, that being who existed 
nlyiin the fertile imagination of Mademoiselle 
Mattelle, but Elaine believed her to exist in the 
highborn French girl, who loved in a tame, 
selfish fashion this young man of splendid 
beauty, and, as mademoiselle had said, fire of 
genius. 

IT do not wonder at, it,” said Elaine, to her 
own heart; and in that fatal moment the seed 
which mademoiselle had scattered with a pro- 
fuse hand took root downwards and sprang up- 
wards in the maiden’s soul; and then O’Hara 
spoke to her. 

“Lady Elaine! Lady Elaine!’ he whispered. 

Elaine let her brush drop, her eyes shone, her 
lips parted. Upstairs: in thé! drawing-room she 
knew that her cousin, James Fitz-Stephens, 
and the fair, extravagant Lady Julia Saville 
were flirting desperately. 

Even Lady Clarice was aware of that fact, 
for the conduct of those fashionable young 
people was loud and flagrant and ‘daring, 
so that the marble countess herself grew a little 
uneasy, and remembered that ‘patrician birth, a 
splendid prestige and enormous wealth com- 
bined, could scarcely restrain the whisperings of 
the vulgar much longer, and she heartily wished 
that James would follow his wife to Scotland 
and then’to Rome. 

Elaine had heard Lady Julia say openly that 
she did not care: one atom ‘for ‘the world’s 
opinion, if it was to deprive her ‘of James. 

T love him better than anybody or anything 
on earth,” the fashionable, daring woman would 
say between the puffs of her cigarette. 

Elaine let her brush: drop. . 

« Roland is handsomer than James,” said the 
maiden to herself ; ‘I don’t ~wonder at the 
French girl——” ' 

“Lady Elaine! Lady Elaine!” repeated 
Roland. 

« What ?” she asked. he 

He strode across'the room atid stood ‘near ‘to 
her. Lady Clarice looked wp from her drawing, 


Be 





but she was a languid, rather slow “young 
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damsel. SHe went on with her work and 
scarcely wondered at the murmuring voices at 
the other end of the room. 

“Lady Elaine, I am not «© madman, but I 
have done what.a madman might do. I love 
madly one above me. I do not care for -my life 
unless she gives me hope. ‘Tasso loved a 
princess and spent his years in prison. Chastelar 
loved the Scottish queen, and died on the scaf- 
fold ; men will die with joy for a woman’s love,” 

“T have heard the tale,” said Elaine. 

«You have heard, you guess, and you have 
not told the men-servants to kick me out.?” 

“I! why should I?” and then seéing his 
burning glance, his deadly pallor, the truth 
dawned slowly on her, -the blood surged over 
her white throat.and proud brow. 

She stood in her simple dress of brown stuff, 
the plain attire which the children of the 
nobles assume during their hours of study or of 
exercise, and she was lovelier than a dream of a 
wood nymph of angient Greece, in those days 
when the world was in the first glory of its 
youth. She flushed; her blue eyes flashed. 

** What do you mean ?” she asked. 

In answer he knelt at her feet, the little 
pupil at the table did not turn her head. 

** Tell your servants to kick me out because I 
love you,” said the youth. 

“Me! I thought it was the daughter of a 
marquis P” 

“No, you, you, you !” 

“Mademoiselle said——” 

“Ah! he interrupted, quickly, catching the 
clue to Christine’s diplomacy, and blessing her 
in his soul for awakening the incipient jealousy 
of the girl. “Ah! one must tell her something, 
but I love you—love you so that I conld conquer 
the whole world if you would promise not to 
desnise me, to watch me ata distance. I mean 
to rise.” 

Poor lad, he had visions of leading a Fenian 
army on to victory, visions of a wreathof laurels, 
visions of heart stirring poems which he would 
write, verse which should rouse the nations as 
the melody of Rouget de ‘Lille aroused the 
Frer.ch when ‘the last century was hoary, and 
the blood of tyrants flowed in ‘rivets. 

“To rise? You loveme? Iam not angry.” 

Had she spoken truth, she would have said, “I 
am pleased, for I believe you will be ahero.” At 
that moment the door of thesschoolroom was 
burst suddenly and violently open. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


So are you to my thoughts 
As food to life; . 
Or as sweet seasoned showers 
Are to the ground. 


Roranp had barely time to start to his feet. 
Lady Elaine stooped to pick up the brush, and 
there swept into the room a tall, graceful, fair- 
haired woman in a toilette of dark claret velvet, 
with simple, snowy collar and cuffs, fastened all 
with plain golden buttons. Noother ornament, 
only the wreaths of her pale golden hair. She 
was pretty, dainty, fascinating with nez 
retroussé, and red pouting lips, and eyes blue, 
bright, cold, as the sky on a shining wintry 
morning. 

Roland was conscious of the feminine charm, 
the patrician grace of the Lady Julia Saville. 
He bowed low. She swept past him with a 
glance of haughty surprise, then stopped and 
looked at Elaine with scrutinising eyes. 

«Where is your French teacher ?”’ she asked. 

“Til in her room,” Elaine answered. 

“I must see her,” caid Lady, Julia, “and I 
must see the countess, who has not yet left her 
room. ‘I thought your mademoiselle was here. 
I don’t care for her headache. I will see her.” 

Lady Julia Saville was ina passion. Roland 
thought her hateful in her grace and beauty 
and exquisite. toilette, .He had heard of ‘her 
imperious ,tyranny, of /her spite and violence. 
He half elosed his glorious dark eyesand studied 
her asa type of that aristocracy:which. it was 
the aim,of‘his party to ¢rush. She returned his 
gaze insolently. ; ; 
“Is that the model?” she said. “Whata 


lazy hound to spend his time lounging ina 
schoolroom. He is very good-looking though. 
You picked him up sleeping on Westminster 
Bridge ? or was it on a bench in St. James’s 
Park ?” 

“Neither,” said Elaine, “and he is not a 
hound ; he is one of our tenants, or his mother 
is, and he is not lazy, for he is making a new 
catalogue for my mother, and he is a clerk ina 
lawyer’s office.” 

She spoke with some warmth. Lady Julia 
laughed. 

A protéeé of your governess, and you all be- 
lieve what she says. I would send the whole lot 
packing were I Lady Donnamore.” 

Roland said not. one word. The offensive in- 
solence of Lady Julia, a virago at heart, and 
despite her aristocratic training, in manner 
also, astonished and instructed more than it 
amused him. 

“It is true;” he said, to himself, “these are 
they who set. their heels on those beneath them, 
and trample them for their pleasure! Lady 
Julia may have-to sue where now she strikes 
when we free our lands.” 

For Roland firmly believed now that the 
United Kingdom was on the eve of a rising 
which would lead to results great and terrible 
as those which crowned the efforts of the French 
populace in the days of Camille, Desmoulins, 
and St, Just. 

He did not speak. He went and leaned 
against the wall in the pose arranged by 
Mademoiselle Mattelle. Elaine stood before her 
easel and began to paint. Lady Julia was 
furious at this silent indifference. She stamped 
one of her elegantly shod feet, high heeled and 
diamond buckled. 

“ Lady Elaine, send that idiot away, and take 
me at once to your French governess !” 

“Lady Julia, Iam having my lesson. I can- 
not disturb mademoiselle, who is ill, and don’t 
call people idiots, it is so odious to be rude.” 

“Ha! ha! you stand upon your dignity, 
little one. Well, you can’t be expected to 
understand all’ that is happening. I must see 
the countess and the French woman, but [ll 
see the countess first. Come, Iam determined, 
put down that brush—send the fellow away. I 
never heard of such a piece of folly in my life 
as taking beggars out of the streetand bringing 
them into schoolrooms as models. You are not 
an artist getting your bread by work; it’s all 
the bizarre fantastical nonsense of that French 
woman. Come, I must see the countess.” 

She actually clutched the arm of Elaine vio- 
lently as she spoke. ‘Lady Elaine had spirit 
enough to resent this. 

“I must stay here,” she said, calmly, “and 
paint until one o’clock.” 

“No, you must come with me to your 
mother.” 

She still clutched the arm of the little lady 
savagely. Roland came forward with a swing 
and a bound, and stood facing the Lady Julia. 
He spoke no single word, but his eyes burned 
and his dusky face was flushed. Lady Julia 
looked up at him in surprise. The picturesque 
costume, ‘the erect noble form, the striking in- 
telligence and masculine beauty of this model, 
picked up out of‘the streets, as she scornfully 
said, appealed to her senses and her tolerably 
acute mind, and she saw that this fellow was as 
ready'to assert himself as was Elaine herself. 
She was enraged, however. 

“Go to your place,” she said. 

“Not until you release the ‘Lady Elaine’s 
arm.” 

You!” cried Lady Julia, “insolent hound 
Yes; this highborn, most fashionable dame, 
whose drives and dinners and toilettes were 
described in the “Court Circular,” who drove 
out with royalty, whose diamonds vied with 
those of the Princess of Wales, was actually, 
marvellous as it may seem, a most vulgar 
virago. — 

«Let me alone, if you please,” said Lady 
Elaine, whose innate: refinement made her 
detest “‘a'scene,” “and I will go with you to 
my mother, if you like.” 

Lady Julia relaxed her hold, and Elaine left 


had 








the room with a quiet dignity. Lady Julia 





followed. Together they crossed the hall, 
mounted the grand staircase, and then threaded 
their way down a richly furnished corridor, and 
Elaine paused before a door of inlaid rosewood. 
She listened a moment, then rapped. 

“Ask who it is,” said Lady Donnamore, in 
French, to her Swiss maid, Anita. 

“ItisI, mamma,” said Lady Elaine, aloud, 
in English. 

“ What is it? See, Anita.” 

Lady Julia pressed forward. 

“Itis I, who must see Lady Donnamore.” 
And thus her ladyship entered the exquisite 
boudoir of the countess, who, seated upon a 
couch of deep rose-coloured satin, was studying 
a book sent from the agent at Donnamore, Mr. 
Foster. Lady Donnamore was essentially a 
business-like woman. Her hauteur did not pre- 
vent her from setting a high value on money. 

Mr. Foster’s account of the tenants, and their 
great unwillingness to pay their rents, displeased 
the proud countess excessively. She was making 
up her mind as to stringent measures to be 
applied to these malcontents on the estate— 
severe amendments to certain laws which she 
resolved to make the earl place before the 
notice of the Upper House. She sat in her 
morning costume of crimson-figured silk with 
its border of gold embroidery. Her raven hair 
meanwhile was artistically arranged, but sie 
wore no ornaments, only a bunch of fragrant 
purple violets at her girdle. She looked like an 
empress, born to rule, with her classic features 
and noble form and clear marble pallor. Lady 
Julia was as a glittering, graceful, gaudy butter- 
fly compared to the mother of Elaine. 

* Ah, what is it; dear Lady Julia ?”’ asked the 
countess, with an. artificial yet most sweet 
smile. 

* Send your woman away,” said Lady Julia. 

The countess sent her maid from the room. 

« Pardon me, dear Julia,” said the countess, 
“ Why manifest so much emotion? It is not 
chic.” 

** Chic be hanged,” said the fashionable belle. 
«You know I am above all rule. Listen to me, 
countess. That French governess of yours is uw 
demon, and must be sent away.” 

“Sert away! Her accentisperfect. She in- 
structs in painting better than Munro himself. 
She is my right hand; writes my letters ; sees 
troublesome people for me. I could not part 
with Mattelle.” 

*« She is in love, furiously, madly in love with 
James Fitz-Stephens !” 

The countess smiled a cold smile, and her 
delicate eyebrows went up. 

«That is an old, old story. It rather amuses 
me than otherwise. When James was a foolish 
boy ten years since there was danger for abont 
a month, but I prevented that. Poor idiot, she 
moped and pined for years at the loss of his 
love and his wealth, and at times she has 
scowled at me like a jealous Spanish woman in 
an opera by Verdi, but I have been simply 
amused. I know how to punish and mortify 
her when I choose,” added the countess, with 
another cruel smile, “and that of course is when 
she deserves it, but the creature is tolerably 
patient and humble now.” 

“Isshe? No, she is not, Lady Donnamore. 
She loves James—writes to him. I found this 
in the pocket of his great coat which hung in 
his room. I stole in there when he was out at 
that public meeting with the earl to look for a 
cigar of a particular flavour, and instead I found 
this. I could not sleep last night, but I made 
up my mind to disgrace the creature and have 
her turned out. Read that!” 

Lady Julia tossed a little pink, three-cornered 
note into the lap of her hostess, It was addressed 
to J. Fi8.” 

“This is an unorthodox proceeding to read 
another person’s letter,” said the countess, with 
a faint smile. 

Nevertheless she opened the letter and read 
as follows : 


“Do you love the woman with the yellow 
hairand leering blue eyes, or is it only pastime ? 
Answer me, or I may run a knife some night 





into her heart. Do you know what the servants 
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say of her? Soon her name, which is em- 
blazoned with diamonds, and which the gay 
world worships, shall be dragged in the mire. 
Only wait. «C. M.” 

But the ccuntess again smiled. 

« James does not care a feather for her nor for 
anybody save himself. She is an idiot. I will 
show her this—humiliate and punish her as 
much as you could desireé—but I won’t part with 
her. Sheis valuable. She really is ugly, yellow, 
looks thirty-five, is not at all dangerous now, 
poor wretch. But you! why allow servants and 
creatures like Mattelle to make such remarks. It 
is a pity.” 

“Everybody is not made of marble, as you 
are,” said Lady Julia, beginning to pace the 
room furiously. “James Fitz-Stephens is my 
ideal. I care more for him than for anybody 
on earth.” 

“Then you really ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, ma chére,” said the countess, calmly. 

“Iam not. I should not be ashamed to run 
away with him, but I suppose I should forfeit 
my settlements, and when poverty comes in at 
the door—you know the rest.” 

“T know, Lady Julia, I cannot countenance 
so barefaced a flirtation as yours much longer. 
It is time James went abroad.” 

“Then you refuse to dismiss that woman ?” 

“Ido, but I will punish her. Leave me the 
note.” 

Lady Julia folded her arms gracefully but 
defiantly across her chest. 

“Twill insult her again and again and again,” 
she said. 

“You are welcome,” said the unfeeling coun- 
tess, with'a cruel langh. “ But Mattelle, sallow 
and insane and rebellious as she is, is still my 
right hand.” 

Lady Julia Saville walked out of the room in 
a white wrath, with blazing blue eyes and set 
teeth. 

“ it * * * 


Lady Elaine returned tothe schoolroom. She 
was thinking of the secret which was hers—her 
own ; that she was beloved by a poor clerk, the 
son of a peasant. 

Strangely enough, she did not feel humiliated 
or enraged—not fired through all her pulses 
with a withering and deadly scorn, such as the 
world would have deemed natural under such 
circumstances. 

She, the daughter of a hundred earls. He, 
the son of a peasant on her father’s land. The 
way had been prepared beforehand by subtle 
Christine. 

She had been told so much of Tasso and the 
Princess, of Chastelar and the Queen of Scots. 
She had been told that the love of a peasant 
poet was a gem in the crown of a queen, and she 
had been told that Roland was a poet—that 
Christine had read his noble verses—that he 
loved the daughter of a marquis. 

Now Elaine knew that he loved her, and she 
was excited, almost dazzled, instead of feeling 
angry. 

She entered the schoolroom, walked to the 
fireplace, for the day was cold, and with a faint 
blush and a half smile called Roland to her 
side. 

«You must never, as long as you live, speak 
to me as you spoke just now,” she said. “ But 
I will say nothing, I promise, and if you do 
write verses let me see them. I love poetry.” 

His heart leaped wildly. Then he might pen 
verses and sonnets to his love, this Irish poet, 
and she would read them? She would allow 
herself to be worshipped thus at a distance ? 
Yes, she would graciously allow it. 

He might waste the whole pride and strength 
of his life in a hopeless worshipping of the Lady 
Elaine, and in return she would read his sonnets, 
smile at him now and then, marry a marquis, 
and reckon him as a slave whose homage was 
not unpleasing. 

Literally that was all Elaine meant at this 
time, but Roland hoped formore. Lady Clarice 


suddenly crossed the room, and came and stood 
by her sister’s side. 
“ What are you talking of ?” she asked. 


But Lady Elaine had ever the composure of 
an empress. She said, calmly: | 

“Tameold. So are you; warm your hands. 
I shall paint again presently.” 

Soon after she was at work again, and Roland 
in his old attitude. He left at.the appointed | 
time, and then the countess sent suddenly to 
her two daughters to attend her in her own 
room. They went at once. 

Elaine walked into the presence of her lady 
mother like one expecting reproach ; her heart 
beat with a guilty knowledge of her secret. She 
was beloved by a lawyer’s clerk, by the son of a 

asant, by a model at two shillings the hour. 

n this light alone would the countess see him, 
and she would annihilate Elaine with a wither- 
ing disdain, if she guessed that the girl felt 
triumphant at being loved by a poet. 

*T cannot help it,” the maiden said to her- 
self. ‘I will not have the poor fellow driven 
away and—ruined as he would be, if—if mamma 
knew anything.” 

But the countess knew nothing, guessed 
nothing. The mere hint of such an idea would 
have seemed to her frantic as a fever dream. 
She only told her daughters to be ready to ride 
in the row that frosty afternoon with the earl, 
and the little horsewomen were equipped and 
set forth in their dark green riding habits and 
on their grey ponies, the earl on his fine chest- 
nut, a groom in livery on a black horse. The 
cavalcade having departed out of sight of the 
windows, Lady Donnamore rang her bell 
violently, and told the servant who appeared to 
call Mademoiselle Mattelle to her presence. 


| 
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(To be Continued.) 








LIGHT FROM ABOVE. 





I WANDERED alone, in a wild, arid waste, 
And quenched was the light of my 
love! 
My soul almost sank in the depths of de- 
spair— 
Forgetting the light from above. 


And now, in their fury, the elements 


rage, 
While powerless even to move— 
I cry in my anguish, “ah, where can I 
oO ?” 


But, oh! there’s a gleam from above. 


The paths are so many—and crossed and 
recrossed— 
And hither and thither I rove ; 
Now horrible whispers of 
abroad, 
But still gleams the light from above. 


danger 


And spirits of darkness are creeping 
around, 
And intricate webs they have wove; 
But webs such as these—which of evil are 
wrought 
Must wilt in the light from above. 


The powers of evil are everywhere— 
And always for souls they have 
strove ! 
Oh, my heart! Oh, my soul! Through thy 
wastes they have roamed, 


But bright glows the light from 
above. 
For what is the desert or wild howling 


storm, 
Or what is the falseness of love! 
Or what are the powers of darkness to 


me 
Whex seen in the light from above. 
G. H. H. 





From the current reports, one might suppose 
the chief business of our people was going to 
college and school, base and billiard matches 








excepted, 


SCIENCE.* 





EFFECTS OF PERFUME ON HEALTH. 


We learn that an Italian professor has 
recently made some very agreeable medicinal 
researches resulting in the discovery that vege- 
table perfumes exercise a positively healthy in- 
fluence on the atmosphere, converting its oxygen 
into ozone, and thus increasing its oxidising 
influence. The essences found to develop the 
largest quantity of ozone are those of cherry, 
laurel, clover, lavender, mint, juniper, lemon, 
fennel, and bergamot; those that give it in 
smaller quantity are anise, nutmeg, and thyme. 
The flowers of the narcissus, hyacinth, migno- 
nette, heliotrope, and lily of the valley develop 
ozone in closed vessels. Flowers destitute of 

rfume do not develop it, and those which have 

ut slight perfume develop itin small quantities. 
Reasoning from these facts, the professor recom- 
mends the cultivation of flowers in marshy 
districts, and in all places infested with animal 
emanations, on account of the powerful oxidising 
influence of ozone. 





PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN THE 
RHINELAND. 


Some interesting remains have been brought 
to light by the explorations of Dr. Mechlis. 
The tumuli which he has examined are situated 
on the southern side of the river Eis, which 
falls into the Rhine near Worms. An old road 
running from Wattenheim to Ramsen divides 
the collection of burial mounds into two groups, 
differing in size, in construction, and probably 
in date. In the tumuli on the west of the river, 
the bodies are unburnt, and the associated 
objects are exclusively of bronze. On the 
eastern side, however, one of the graves has 
yielded an iron sword, while others in the same 
group have been found to enclose stone cists 
containing sepulchral urns with ashes that 
testify to the practice of cremation; in one of 
the cists was found a bronze fibula decorated 
with coral and pearl, and possibly of Etruscan 
origin. Not far from these tumuli are some 
curious heaps of old iron slags, evidently result- 
ing from the imperfect smelting of the local 
iron-stone. i‘ 

No less than 400 waggon-loads of these slag 
were lately removed for road-mending. Dr. 
Mechlis regards them as relics of prehistoric 
iron-smelting ; and suggests, in fact, that they 
were left by that pre-Roman people who are 
represented in the tumuli by the man with the 
iron sword. 





A Promisine INVENTION, Ir TRuE.—A corres- 
pondent of the Boston “ Journal of Commerce,” 
writing from Philadelphia, tells of an invention, 
which been kept secret pending the procure- 
ment of patents, and which, with power derived 
from a spring like that of a clock, furnishes an 
electric light of great brilliancy. It is further 
reported that the whole apparatus occupies no 
more s than an ordinary lamp, that it can 
be sold for six dollars per lamp, and that the 
light itself will cost only one half-cent per 
hour. 

Moriye Powrr From A Permanent Mac- 
NET.—Miss Harriet Hosmer, who has taken rank 
among artists asa clever sculptor, aspires to 
make for herself a name among original in- 
ventors. She professes to have discovered an 
entirely novel mode of employing the permanent 
magnet so as to cause it to produce motive 
power, and Mr. Browning, the scientific instru- 
— maker, is constructing an engine after her 
P. ie 





THE versatility, breadth and scope of mind is 
illimitable, but it seems hard to comprehend 
how it is that » woman upon returning from 
church can describe in detail every noticeable 
dress, and yet declare that she heard every word 
of the sermon. . 
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STRONG TEMPTATION: 
A Tale of Two 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“That Young Person,” “ Why She Forsook 
Him,” §c., Se. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ROSAMOND’S OATH. 





‘There’s a turned down page, as some writer says, 
In every human life; 

A hidden story of happier days— 
Of peace amid the strife. 


Me. anp Mrs. Hasttnes did not remain 
long at the Langham Hotel. By dint of threats 
and persuasions on the part of the banker, the 
house in Park Lane was ready a very few days 
after they left the Lodge. It was indeed a 
duxurious cage for a captive; art, taste and 
money had been lavishly expended to make it 
perfect. 

Then at the first Drawing-room after her 
arrival, Dorothea was presented, and all London 
raved about her beauty. Belgravia and May- 
fair opened wide their doors. nk and wealth 
alike did homage to our heroine. Mr. Hastings 
again felt elated, for his penniless wife was the 
delle, par excellence, of the season. 

Never was triumph more complete, more 
entire, or more despised. Dora plunged into an 
incessant round of gaieties to deaden care. She 
valued as less than nothing the flattery and at- 
tention which surrounded her. She almost re- 
eye them as so many triumphs for the hus- 

d she detested. 

For she did detest him; it had come to that. 
He was her shadow. He accompanied her to 
opera and ball, picnic and flower show. She 
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never appeared in public without him at her 
side, and yet she loathed him. Day by day, 
hour by hour, the chain whose links she had 
forged galled her. Week by week, month by 
month, her heart was faithful to its one lord, 
Vere Eastcourt. 

There was no open rupture. Husband and 
wife lived apparently in perfect harmony, 
though there was a barrier between them 
neither tried to break, and Mr. Hastings 
watched his wife eagerly. He was jealous of 
her every action. 

She heard little of Vere Eastcourt, though 
news of Maude’s wedding reached her. Dorothea 
thought vaguely Sir Cecil and Lady Kyrle were 
very happy. Then a few days later came a 
pretty, scented note from Rosamond Stuart, say- 
ing she was leaving Eastcourt. Might she come 
and see her dear Mrs. Hastings once again as 
she passed through London on her return to 
Paris ? 

It was late in June then, and Dorothea had 
begun herself to think in a few weeks it would 
be time to quit Park Lane. She was very 
willing to see Rosamond. She had a certain 
self-reproach for having been less kind to her 
than she intended; with Vere’s own word that 
Rosamond would never be his wife, Dorothea 
could afford not to be jealous of her. 

“T have heard from Miss Stuart,” she said, 
carelessly, to her husband. “She wishes to 
come to us for a few days before leaving Eng- 
land. I suppose you have no objection ?”’ 

“‘T shall be delighted,” he rejoined, amiably. 
* Rosamond Stuart is charming.” 

Rosamond arrived, pretty and fairy-like as 
ever, and desperately attentive to her host and 
hostess. It seemed a strange relief to havea 
third party in the house. Dorothea felt no 
regret when her husband invited Miss Stuart to 
remain with them until they left Park Lane, 
and then accompany them abroad. The idea 
never came to her that the invitation ought to 
have been given by herself. ° 

On the whole Rosamond’s visit to Eastcourt 
had been a failure. Certainly she had spent 
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five months in an easeful, luxurious home; all 
that kindness and affection could do to make 
her happy had been done, but poor Rosamond 
made the fatal mistake of giving her heart 
away before she received another in exchange. 
She had thought when Dorothea was once out 
of the way her course would be easy. She had 
counted much on the long tete-d-tetes and 
close companionship that must accrue while 
Lady Isabel and Maude were absorbed in pre- 
paring for the wedding. In one sense she was 
not mistaken; she did see a great deal more of 
Vere when Mrs. Hastings was no longer in 
Blankshire. They grew very intimate. Vere 
bestowed on Rosamond that genial friendly 
regard a man whose heart is given elsewhere 
often spares to a pretty woman thrown in his 
way. He gave her long fraternal lectures; ad- 
vised her as to what flowers she should wear, or 
what books she should read; danced with her ; 
walked with her; talked; rode; laughed with 
her; but never once thought of marrying 
her. 

Then the evening before the wedding, when 
Maude and her mother went away together to 
be alone for a little while on the last day of 
Maude’s girlhood, Vere and Rosamond were 
left to their own devices. 

“I shall be glad when all the fuss is over,” 
said Vere, lazily. “I am quite tired of the 
excitement which pervades the whole house. 
It’s a lovely night, Rose. There’s not a breath 
of air stirring. Come and walk with me in the 

junds.” 

It was between nine and ten, and as Vere 
said, a lovely June evening. Rosamond assented 
willingly. She threw a light shawl over her 
shoulders and followed Mr. Eastcourt down the 
terrace steps. Very fair and winning she 
looked in her white dress with its blue 
trimmings. To Vere, whose mind was full of 
doubt and sorrow. Rosamond seemed the pic- 
ture of innocent truth. For some time they 
walked in perfect silence, his thoughts far away, 
hers on the love story she believed was surely 
coming. 
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grave you are,’ she began, at last. 
“Surely you are not lamenting Maude’s wed- 


“ How 


“No,” rousing himself. by an effort. “We 

ll miss Maudie sadly, but we did not expect 
vo keep her forever; the birds will quit the nest 
and leave it empty, you know, Rosamond.” 

“ Not empty,” she objected. 

** Yes, Mande is going t6-morrow, and [shall 
not be long after her. I am going abroad.” 

** Abroad !” in deep dismay. 

“Yes. Is it very astonishing? Don’t a 
great many people leave their homes ?” 

“Not when they have such homes as you.” 

He smiled sadly. 

* Eastcourt js dear to me, but it is empty; it 
will always be so to.me. Some day Maude’s 
children may make it gay again, but——” 

“I do think you are the most uncomfortable 
person,” interrupted Rosamond, quickly. ‘“ Are 
you going to die at once that you speak so 
lugubriously ?” 

“There are worse things than death, little 
Rose.” 

“Tf you lived at Chateau Thierry you would 
think so; poverty is ten times worse.” 

“IT shouldn’t mind being poor at all.” 

«Because you have never tried it, I hate 
poverty; it seems so hard that I and Evelyn 
should drag out our lives at that wretched 
female boarding-house, just because our futher 
was not a rich man.” 

“Would you like to spend your life at East- 
court, Rose?” asked Vere, suddenly. 

Oh ! how the girl’s heart heat now ; thoroughly 
she misunderstood him. 

«If you would stay with my mother,” con- 
tinued Vere, “we should all be glad. She loves 
you almost as herown child. I look on you as 
a sister; let me go away, Rose, leaving you 
here my mother’s adopted daughter, it will add 
to Maude’s happiness, and ease my burden.” 

His words seemed to turn the girl to stone. 

**Have you a burden?” 

** Ave, a heavy One, so heavy, little Rose, 
that I would rather see you lying under the 
turf and daisies, than that you should be called 
on to suffer as I do.” 

“Tell me about it,” she urged. 

* No, it is the old, old story, Rose ; don’t ask 
me about it, child, no one in the world knows 
my secret. Say, will you promise me not to go 
back to Chateau Thierry, but to stay here my 
mother’s child.” 

**T cannot,” she answered, calmly. ‘I have 
a mother too, and she thinks I have been absent 
irom her long enough.” si 

** Of course she must miss you, but some day, 
Rose, she will have to miss you altogether. 
Some day, you will go to gladden another home 
with your sweet, sunshiny spirit. He will be a 
happy man, Rose, who wins you for his wife.” 

*T shail never marry,’ said Rose, a little 
bitterly; “men don’t choose penniless wives 
from French boarding-houses, atleast, very few 
men do. Mr. Hastings was the exception, not 
the rule.” 

« You are a thousand times better off as you 
are,” said Vere, fiercely, “ than if you married 
a rich man for anything but love.” 

** Possibly.” 

** Don’t talk so coldly, Rose. 
you? You know I look on you asa sister ; you 
come next to Maude in my affection.” 

You have not offended me at all.” 

“Then what is wrong ?” 

** Nothing.” 

* There is something.” 

“Then I will tell you. I have a difficult 
question to answer. You are the second person 
to-day who has offered me a home in Blank- 
shire.” 

“Did my mother 
wishes ?” 

** No, guess again.” 

“Tam not good at guessing, Rose.” 

“Then I will tell you—Dr. Taylor.” 

“Good gracious!” 


speak to you of her 


Have I offended | 


tall, portly, red-faced doctor presenting hinr- 
seif,as a lover to pretty, fairy-like Rosamend 
yas certainly preposterous. 

“He thought he was doing ame a great 
honour,” went on Rosamond, mis¢hievously ; 
“he told.me the extent of ‘his income five 
times, amd promised faithfully he would have 
his house: newly furnished.” 

«The old idiot !” 

«What for liking me?” 

“No, for daring to think you could like ‘him, 
as if such a thing were possible.” 

«He thinks it very suitable; he is only forty- 
eight, and he says his family generally live to 
seventy, so you see I should enjoy his society 
séveral years.” 

** Rosamond, don’t jest on such a subject. Of 
course you®said ‘No’ at once.” 

«On the contrary, I asked for four and twenty 
hours to think it over, which after some deliber- 
ation he granted.” 

** But of course you mean to say *No.’ ” 

She did not answer. In very truth, Rosa- 
mond had not made up her mind. Dr. Taylor 
and two thousand a year were preferable to 
Chateau Thierry and the cold soup. Certainly 
there was‘some disparity between twenty-two 


and forty-eight, but one cannot have ev ing, 
and ‘John Taylor, M.D., was very well pre- 
served, 

* Rosamond !” 

“Yous 


* You,don’t really think of it, it would be an 
awful saerifice ?” 

“Tt might be my duty, Vere,” speaking: his 
name gently. ‘Mamma bas had a life 
lately, this would bring her-ease.” 

“I don’t think Mrs. Stuart would value ease 
atsuch a cost.” 

* At what cost ?” , 

“Your whole life’s happiness.” 

*T don’t think I can do it,” said Rosamond, 
slowly; “I don’t care a straw for him, and it 
would be very mean to marry him just because 
he was rich,” 

What rare deceit! but Vere believed in her 
thoroughly. Stooping down in the moonlight, 
he pressed his lips to her forehead. 

«You are a true woman, little Rose.” 

That night-in her own room, sitting by the 
unshuttered window, looking at the starlit sky, 
Rosamond Stuart confessed to herself bitterly 
it was all in vain, and she must give up the 
hope of being his wife. 

“Tt is all her fault,” said the girl, bitterly, 
thinking of Mrs. Hastings ; “she has spoilt my 
whole life; if ever I should be able to take my 
revenge, I will have it as surely as I love Vere 
Eastcourt.” 

Such was her oath, and she keptit. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ROSAMOND THINES IT STRANGE. 


Attempt this and never stand in doubt, 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 


DorotrHea and Rosamond sat together one 
bright, sunshiny morning in July, discussing 
their plans. Very soon they were to start for 
somé pleasant weeks of wandering in the Black 
Forest. Then the whole party would pass 
through Paris. -Resamond would be safely 
delivered up to her mother at Chateau Thierry, 
and Mr. Hastings would take his wife home to 
Blankshire for the winter. 

Dorothea» was on the sofa. The pink 
trimmings of her summer muslin alone relieved 
the pallor of her complexion. Her thin hands 
| clasped together ; her dark eyes, with a dreamy, 
| far-off expression in their depths ; the beauty of 
the season, Belgravia’s favourite she might be, 
yet she looked far from well; fragilely delicate 
she seemed, yet lovelier than Dorothea Yorke 
had ever been. Hers was a beauty sorrow could 
not dim. 

Rosamond, who occupied a chair close to the 





Dr. Taylor was the Blankshire physician, a 
man of mature age and much local celebrity. 
His private means were large, and his profes- 
sional income not despicable, yet the idea of the 


| sofa, was blopming like one of her own name- 

sakes; luxury and ease suited Miss Stuart well. 
| There was no shadow on her brow—no clond on 
| her face; it was the difference in their 





characters which made these two bear trouble 
so differently. 

Dorothea was passionate and enthusiastic, 
generous and true. Rosamond was prudent 
and worldly wise, selfish, despite her childlike 
(seeming) simplicity, and her intellect was 
narrower. Rosamond was shrewd and quick, 
but Mrs. Hastings was sympathetic, a woman 
formed to inspire love or hate, not like or aver- 
sion. 

“T think we shill have a delightful tour,” 
said Miss Stuart, gaily. “I have always 
wished to go to Germany. I never saw a 
mountain im my life.” 

Mrs. Hastings smiled, for women can smile 
however near they are to heartbreak. I have 
known women whose smile was infinitely sadder 
than any tears. 

“T daresay we shall do very well. It is quite 
the fashion to go to the Black Forest now.” 

“ Yes, Maude went there for her wedding tour. 
I had a letter from Lady Isabel this morning, 
Dora, and she was going to Lakewood to receive 
Sir Cecil and his wife on their return.” 

« And Mr. Eastcourt, will he not be there ?” 

«* Have not you heard the news ?” asked Rosa- 
mond, lightly, watching her victim eagerly. 

“TI have heardnothing of the Eastcourts 
lately. Someone said once Mr. Eastcourt in- 
tended to travel. Is that what you mean ?” 

“Yes; he has left the Park, and Lady Isabel 
has no idea when he will be back. It may be- 
one year, or perhaps two or three.” 

. “Travelling is so pleasant.” 

* It seems selfish though, when his mother is 
all alone.” 

“It is not at all selfish,” indignantly. I 
think it very wise. Lady Isabel has Mande.” 

«* Maude is married.” 

Ah, Miss Stuart, blooming as ever,” said 
Mr. Hastings, suddenly entering. ‘ What were 
you talking about ? You seemed in the midst of 
a most animated discussion.” 

“We were criticising our neighbours im 
general, and Mr. Eastcourt in particular.” 


“Ah.” Mr. Hastings looked curiously at his 
wife. No change cameto her sweet; tired face 


to enlighten him. Apparently thé name of 
Vere Eastcourt had no power to move her. Mr. 
Hestegs was foiled! “‘What has Vere Bast- 
court done to provoke criticism?” he asked 
Miss Stuart.. “1thought there was nothing re- 
markable about him except his distaste for 
matrimony, which is.an old affair.” 

“There is this remarkable about him,” said 
Dorothea, distinctly, “that he is one of the 
truest men who ever lived.” , 

“TI await my answer,” said Mr. Hastings, 
bowing gallantly to Rosamond, and taking no 
notice of his wife’s words. 

«Mr. Eastcourt has left home and gone on a 
long tour; one of those tours that may last two. 
years or ten, which are really indefinite. Now, 
Isay, with such a home and such a mother, he 
ought to have been ‘contented, ‘but Mrs. Hast- 
ings thinks he was right to go away.” 

“I agree with you, Miss Stuart. I always 
do.” 

“I shall run away before your compliments 
spoil me,” said Miss Stuart, getting up gaily 
and leaving the husband and wife alone. 

Dorothea made no attempt to speak, very 
rarely did she address voluntary remarks to her 
husband. 

«I saw your mother this morning, Elena.” 

Mrs. Hastings started. She seldom thought 
of her mother. This abrupt mention of her 
brought back the life at Cold Harbour Lane 
very vividly. Was it ,possible that one little 
year, ago she was living there without.any 
thought of the brilliant destiny which. awaited 
her. Brilliant destiny! Ob, what a mockery 
the words were! : 

«J did not think you knew my mother,” said 
Dorothea, simply, “When did you ever see 

er ?” 


“T called on her once, very soon after you 
went to Paris, to see if she had any suspicion of 
our plans. She was most. hospitable,” said the 


banker, smiling, “and insisted on my partak- 
ing of tea and muffins., I said I wished to engage 
you as governess to some children I was in- 
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tere sted in, rer Mrs. Yorke told : me you had 
gone to a school in Calais.” 

“You went to ask her about me. You did 
not trust me even then.” 

“TI should not have married you unless I | 
trusted you.” 

«And you saw, my mother this morning ? Was 
she well ?” 

“In the best of health, I should say. She 
did not recognise me. What surprised me was 
that’ she wore deep mourning.” 

«Where did.you see her ?” 

«At Evans’s,in Pump Court. A first-rate 
solicitor. Cecil Kyrle was articled to him.” 

“TInever heard the name in my life. [am 
sure my mother knows no Mr. Evans.” 

«She does now. Iasked him point blank 
who she was, and he told me she lives in the 
same lodging still, Elena, but she is much 
better off. A distant relation of her husband 
allows her three hundred a yegr, and she goes 
to Mr. Evans’s office to receive it.” 

“How verystrange. I had no idea papa had 
any relations, and this one must be rich to do so 
much for my mother.” 

“Well, we don’t want his money, Elena. I 
daresay he is.rich. Your father was one of the 
raost distinguished ‘looking men I ever met,” 
said the banker, graciously. 

His wife repaid him with a smile. 

**You look more like yourself now, Elena,” 
said’ Bryan Hastings, gently. “I wish your 
smiles were not so rare.” 

He spoke more kindly than he had done for 
months, but it was too late now. No gentle 
words of his could ever unlock his wife’s heart 
to him; he himself had caused it to be a sealed 
book. 

“You must go to Rosamond for smiles,” said 
Mrs. Hastings, equably ; “‘she is always gay.” 

“She is charming, and I know someone who 
thinks so.” 

«Who ?” 

“Lord Marsden.” 

«Do you think he means anything ?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure,” laughing. ‘“ He 
haunts,.the house and never seems happy else- 
where, but then he has.a large fortune and an 
old name, while Miss Rosamond Stuart possesses 
a pretty face—and nothing.” 

«© He does come very often,” commented Dora, 
“but I never thought he cared for Rose.” 

Mrs. Hastings had not yet conquered her dis- 
like for this member of the peerage, but. she 
would haye welcomed him gladly as Rosamond’s 
lover. Dora’s dislike for his lordship sprang 
only from his,very marked and openly expressed 
admjration of herself. 

“Are you going out this afternoon, Elena ?” 

*T shall drivegin the park with Rosamond, 
unless it is too hot.” 

«Then I shall not see you again before 
dinner. I shall bring Lord Marsden home with 
me.’ 

Something in her tired face must have 
touched him, for he leant over the sofa and 
kissed her. 

“ Don’t tire yourself in the heat, Elena.” 

A little after four the banker’s carriage with 
its dashing bays entered the park. Rosamond, 
faithful to her colours, wore blue and white 
tastefully blended. Mrs. Hastings was dressed 
in neutral tints, the costly simplicity of her 
attire marking her perfect taste and her 
husband’s liberality. In all the park there 
were no fairer faces than hers and Rosamond’s. 

It was a very silent drive. Mrs. Hastings 
was wondering what were her friend’s senti- 
ments for Lord Marsden: Miss Stuart’s 
curiosity was,aroused at Mr. Hasting’s long 
tete-a-tete with his wife, They drove slowly on, 
meeting many people they knew,,and exchang- 
ing bows and greetings. As they passed near the 
seats occupied by weary,pedestrians a woman 
specially attracted Rosamond’s notice. She was 
quite alone, and seemed greatly to enjoy the | 
gay seene, She nursed a black bag with de- | 
voted care, and looked admiringly at each car- | 

riage which passed, but the stare she bestwed | 
on the banker’s equipage fairly bewildered | 
Rosamond ; the woman lookéd simply terrified, | 
almost as though she had seen a ghost; then | 


she rushed off to. another part pf the ” seal 
| which the carriage must pass, thus she obtained 
a second and nearer view. 
“ Do look at that woman,” said Rosamond, in 

a whisper, to Mrs. Hastings. “She is staring 
| at you as though you were a ghost. I think she 
| must be mad.” 
| Dorothea Hastings gave one ‘glance in the 
direction indicated by Rosamond, and then 
leant back in the carriage as though in sudden 
pain. 

** She does not look mad, Rose.” 

Rosamond was puzzled. She relapsed into 
silence. She had ample food for contemplation. 
Why should a common woman take such a 
desperate interest in beautiful Mrs. Hastings ? 
and why should the banker’s wife, when told of 
this, look scared as the woman was pointed out 
to her and lean back in her carriage, that her 
face might not be seen ? 

Rosamond thought the whole affair very 
strange. 

(To be Continued.) 





A RUSSIAN HERO; 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“TI THOUGHT you might need a bite, after all 
your fatigues and emotions, Captain Tyre,” said 
the empress, graciously. ‘ Let’s feast !’’ 

Her mien was so kind that Marko had no 
thought of refusing the invitation, the more 
especially as he was feeling unusually hungry 
and thirsty at the moment. He went on swim- 
mingly with the current! 

“You are already betrothed to Miss Gra- 
dowsky, I believe ?” resumed the empress, when 
the repast drew near its conclusion. 

“As I said, great Catherine — subject, of 
course, to your majesty’s approval !’” 

** Then why is Colonel Dal wooing her ?” 

«Because he is not man enough to take No 
for an answer,” declared Marko, witha blunt- 
ness that may have been intensified by the 
generous wine he had taken. “Miss Gra- 
dowsky told: me ‘again and again that she 
cannot accept his suit, and has begged him 
again and again not to trouble her with his 
visits.” 

“And yet he keeps coming ?” 

“Every time he can obtain leave of absence 
from the palace,” answered Marko. “If the 
thing continues much longer, I shall be obliged 
to ask your majesty for permission to kill him— 
with due respect for the proprieties, of course, as 
in a duel.” 

“ Duelling is out of favour with me, Captain 
Tyre,” said Catherine, frowning. “It proves 
nothing—except that two idiots are anxious to 
make their folly public. ‘The code will ever be 
banished from my dominions.” 

«The knowledge of this fact has induced me 
to put up with the insolence of that man until 
now,” said Marko. “He is also my superior 
officer.” 

“ Nevertheless, marriageable women are not 
so scarce in the empire that Colonel Dal is 
forced to be whining about a lady already be- 
trothed to another,” said Catherine, scornfully. 
“T shall have a word to say to him on the sub- 
ject when I see him.” 

Tyre again became radiant. His work seemed 
to be advancing. 
“ Most noble majesty !’ he cried, ‘‘ your good- 





ness is even greater than your vast dominions. 
“Forgive me if I again appeal in favour of 
| General Gradowsky, and——” 

But the empress interrupted him with a ges- 
ture. 

“Of all that another evening,” she said, 
smiling ; ‘continue to have faith in me and to 
do me justice. I comprehend that the discovery 


of General Gradowsky is a great event to you 
even as it was a great surprise. You will natu- 
rally desire to confer with the daughter on the 
subject. I will accordingly give you a furlongh 
for two days. The document should, of cotirse, 
come throu: th the recular channel, but the War 
Office is not likely to be open at tl eae of the 
night, and really I am still com peeps dy chief 
of the army.” 

Still smiling graciously, she stepped to a desk 
at the head of her bed. Writing a few lines 
rapidly, she gave the document to Marko. 

* Good-night, Captain Tyre,” she said, after 
seanning his: face keenly. “J believe you still 
have a ring that will admit you to my presence 
at your own gcod pleasure. Au revoir.” 

The gracious mien of the empress, as she 
uttered these words,’completed the general up- 
setting of Marko's emotions. 

She seemed to him like an angel come down 
from a far height to‘rule a gloomy and degene- 
rate world. 

In a transport of gratitude and admiration, in 
a whirl of relief and delight—and probably a 
little heated with wine—he caught the hand 
of Catherine and pressed it to his lips re- 
peatedly, covering it _ with rapturous kisses. 
‘Then he turned and fled from her presence as 
if the whole force of her Cossacks were after 
him. 3 

A soft, musical laugh parted the lips: of the 
empress, as she looked in the direction in which 
he had vanished. 

«The strange creature !” she exclaimed. “In 
all the years of my reign I have seen nothing 
so fresh and original.. I have never seen a 
man so truly neovle—so kingly! If he does 
not die a prifice of the empire I shall be 
strangely mistaken. Down, down, heart!’ 
and she pressed her hand: to her side, ‘ Let 
me see more of him! Let me be sure that it 
is safe to love him! Safe or not, I do love him. 
He is shrined in my soul already. Which of us 
shall win him ? the ‘great Catherine,’ or Roda 
Gradowsky :” 

It was a vastly absorbing question which bad 
thus dawned upon the soul of theempress. We 
shall see how it was answered. 

Sue was still looking intently and expect- 
antly in the direction which Marko had gone 
when the door again opened noiselessly. The 
chamberlain appeared on the threshold. 

“Tf your majesty pleases,” he announced, 
“the young officer has fallen in a fit, and is as 
senseless as if dead!’ 

“Indeed? Lay him on a bed in the red 
room, Golos, and have some one remain with 
him until further orders. Moisten his lips with 
camphor occasionally, but otherwise do and, say 
nothing.” 

The official retired. 

**He’s as hardy as a bullcok, or he would 
have tumbled sogner, in view of the excessive 
dose I gave him,” commented the empress, as 
her features lighted up darkly. ‘“‘ He won’t 
leave me at present, or resume very soon his 
relations with Roda Gradowsky! And now 
for the work beforeme. As late as is the hour, 
Tll make and unmake more than one man’s 
destiny before the light of another morning !”’ 





¥ * & k * 


The mien of Catherine had changed as if by 
magic. 

All trace of womanly sentiments had left her 
face. 

She stood forth in the single capacity of a 
powerful and commanding ruler. 

Can it be that Marko is right?” she asked 
herself, as she began dressing herself hurriedly. 
“Ts it true that: General Gradowsky is innocent 
—the victim of a conspiracy and of false swear- 
ing? One significant fact in favour of this 
theory is, that plots and conspiracies against 
me have never been more active chan since the 
general’s incarceration. I must look into the 
matter !’ 

She was soon dressed with an elaborateness 
that meant business, and she armed herself 
with an air that was equally expressive. Then 








she touched a bell sharply, and a chamberlain 
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made his appearance at one of the outward 
doors. 

“Send for Marshal Blitskin, Golos,” ordered 
the empress. ‘And send for him in such a way 
that he will not avoid coming! Send also, and in 
a like manner, for Prince Patin and General 
Roskin. Is Governor Mosty in waiting ?” 

* He is, your majesty.” 

** Show him in!” 

The official named was soon present. 

«You had Captain Tyre watched and followed, 
I suppose, governor?” asked Catherine, as she 
returned the new-comer’s salutation. 

“TI did, in accordance with your majesty’s 
instructions.” 

“What did he do with Gradowsky ?” 

“He took him to the house of a Jew named 
Misdrek, a money-lender, in the Isle Lesoff- 
sky x: 

«‘T know the man,” commented the empress. 
“And Colonel Gradowsky is now at the 
Jew’s ?” 

** He is, your majesty.” : 

** Keep a quiet watch upon the premises until 
further orders, without letting Misdrek or his 
guest suspect that they are under surveillance,” 
ordered the empress. ‘‘ Be sure Gradowsky does 
not leave his present hiding-place without your 
knowledge. That is all at present, Governor 
Mosty.” 

The governor withdrew. 

“I was right, it seems, in having Marko 
watched,” reflected Catherine, as she strode 
thoughtfully to and fro. ‘“‘ He’s a boy, after 
all, as I told him! He was shocked by his 
orders—and naturally enoygh! What a queer 
fatality that he should have found in No. 47 his 
proposed father-in-law, so long missing ! Surely, 
chance and accident are our real masters, after 
all!” 

It was clear from the expression of the sove- 
reign’s face, during the next few minutes, that 
her thoughts were taking definite shape for 
action. 

She stopped beside her table, and touched the 
secret spring in the floor to which reference has 
been made. The officer who had so lately been 
brought face to face with Marko to arrest him 
was soon again in attendance. 

“ You will surround me with twenty guards- 
men, Captain Neblin, and will be on the lookout 
for orders to use them,” said Catherine. ‘“ Post 
a sentry at the court door to allow no egress 
‘without your authority toanyone who enters the 
palace !” 

Captain Neblin bowed low, and retired at a 
gesture of dismissal. The empress stepped to a 
drawer in the desk at the head of her bed, and 
commenced exploring nervously a large bundle 
of papers. 

Her face soon lighted up again, as if she had 
found what she was in search of, and she quietly 
seated herself, papers in hand, in one of her 
large chairs of state, and inan easy and graceful 
attitude, but with an aspect that boded ill for the 
‘personage for whom she was waiting. 

“T have never for a moment suspected Blit- 
skin,” she murmured ; “ but I now recall sundry 
points of his testimony and bearing that are 
‘open to suspicion. He had better be the hum- 
blest worm that crawls than allow me to catch 
him in such infamy !”’ 

She touched a bell again. 

Golos appeared. 

“Send Colonel Dal here,” ordered Catherine, 
‘if he is in the palace.” 

Five minutes later Colonel Dal made his ap- 
pearance, smiling and bowing to the floor, but 
displaying under the placid exterior of the 
courtier a trace of the uneasiness a call for him at 
such an hour was calculated to occasion. 

“You have been out of town to-day, Colonel 
Dal ?” greeted the empress, with a shade upon 
her face that nearly resembled a frown. 

“Yes, your majesty.” 

A gesture of impatience warned the officer 
to be fuller and franker in his communica- 
tions. 

“I took one of my usual little runs, and called 
upon Miss Roda Gradowsky,” supplemented Dal, 
with increased nervousness. 








*« And proposed again to the girl, Colonel Dal 
—only to be again rejected !” 

Dal bit his lips, reddening deeply. 

«I suppose Captain Tyre has told your majesty 
of this circumstance,” he remarked, changing 
his position, uneasily. 

“ Nothing of the kind, Colonel. The ‘ circum- 
stance’ is simply a matter of course that is 
revealed by your admission of a visit to the 
young lady. Asto Captain Tyre, I daresay he 
does not even know of your visit to his betrothed 
to-day. He has been at his post constantly for 
some days past—which is more than can be 
said of you for any period within the last six 
months.” 

“‘T will reform in that respect. your majesty,” 
said Dal, meekly. 

* You had better—and in several others, es- 
pecially in the matter of your attentions to Roda 
Gradowsky. Never go near that young lady 
again, Colonel Dal, without my express authori- 
sation. The autograph letter I gave you is 
revokedand suppressed. You ought tobe ashamed 
of yourself to be chasing after a girl who has told 
you again and again that your absence is pre- 
ferable to your company.” 

The countenanceof Dal had become livid while 
he listened to these reproaches. 

“If your majesty pleases,” he said, huskily, 
again changing his position, “I am madly in 
love with Miss Gradowsky.” 

“Then I’d keep the fact to myself—for fear 
all sensible persons would deem me a knave or 
an idiot,” said Catherine, scornfuliy. ‘‘ How old 
are you, Dal, forty-five or fifty? You are cer- 
tainly old enough to know better than to whine 
in that fashion, especially to me. You have 
changed your addresses a hundred times to my 
knowledge since you have been in my service, 
and must haye bestowed more hearts upon the 
fair sex than you possess toes and fingers. For 
a reprobate of your standing you seem to have 
displayed a great deal of noise and fury in this 
last attempt at wooing. What is the secret of 
your fierce ardour ?” 

“The truth is, great Catherine, there is a 
grand accessory in the case—a desirable colla- 
teral,’’ avowed Dal, with the most deprecating 
air and tone he could assume. “The girl is 
very wealthy, and as thrifty as a bee in August, 
and has all the charms—— The simple truth 
is, therefore, your majesty, that I want to marry 
the girl for her money. I owe a great deal, and 
my aunt, the Countess Sabielin, is no longer 
able to supply my wants as freely as formerly. 
Her resources are even getting crippled, thanks 
to my extravagances, in addition to sundry huge 
leaks of her own.” 

«You surprise me, Colonel. -I supposed your 
aunt to be one of the richest ladies in Russia. 
Is she not possessed of numerous estates in 
various parts of the empire ?” 

«‘Nominally, your majesty ; but they are all 
heavily mortgaged. I had hoped, therefore, if 
it pleases your majesty i 

“I think I understand your position, Colonel 
Dal,” interrupted the empress, with a counten- 
ance that had acquired additional severity 
during the interview, “but I can’t see any 
reason for giving you my sympathy or favour in 
such an attempt at bettering your fortune. You 





have really lowered yourself immensely in my’ 


esteem, Colonel Dal, by these disgusting pro- 
ceedings. 

“If Miss Gradowsky were in love with you, 
there might be some excuse for the line of con- 
duct you have adopted. But since she has 
refused to make you happy and pay your debts, 
it is my duty to advise you to repair your 
shattered fortunes and affections by an onslaught 
in some other quarter !”” 

Dalaverted his face a moment to hide the 
thunder-cloud which had involuntarily gathered 
upon it. 

“Tf I do not marry Miss Gradowsky, great 
Catherine,” he said, in a voice husky with his 
troubled emotions, “I am absolutely ruined !” 

« And why so, if you please ?” 

“Because of my urgent need for money— 
because of my outstanding obligations—my 


He paused, greatly embarrassed asheremarked 





how searchingly the eyes of Catherine were now 
turned upon him. 

«A manfinancially embarrassed isdangerous,” 
she declared, with a look that caused Dal to 
tremble. “ He is ready to sell himself, body and 
soul, to any power or party that promises 
money! Colonel Dal, had I understood your 
straits better I would have kept a sharper eye 
upon you! How doI know that you have not 
been brought up by my enemies, and that you 
are not plotting against me at this very 
moment? To be sure, you may have been kept 
within bounds hitherto by your hope of marry- 
ing Miss Gradowsky ; but that hope is now dead, 
and I invite you, therefore, to look well to your 
steps in the future !” 

Dal had writhed visibly under the searching 
glances and remarks of his sovereign, but his 
thoughts had not once lost sight of the great 
central point of his aspiration and necessity. 
At the end of a brief struggle with himself for 
calmness and self-possession, he came back to 
that point—so all-important! 

« Am I to understand that your majesty abso- 
lutely forbids me to see Miss Gradowsky again 
as a suitor ?’’ he asked. 

“That is just what you are to understand. 
Colonel,” was the answer, “and you had better 
comprehend my wishes so clearly as to avoid all 
mistakes! If you ever intrude upon Miss 
Gradowsky in any way, shape, or manner again, 
you will certainly be cashiered, and,.in all 
probability, sent to the fortress to cool the ar- 
dour of your passions !’”” 

Colonel Dal looked at that moment as if a 
dagger had been planted in his heart. 

«Your majesty has other views for the young 
lady, then ?” he asked, as soon as he could trust 
his voice to speak. 

“That is my business, Colonel! You will ex- 

cuse me for not speaking very respectfully of 
your late amorous pursuits. Goand find a woman 
who can tolerate your presence—if haply such a 
woman exists—and let us have no more of these 
disgraceful proceedings. For the moment you 
will remain in the ante-chamber awaiting my 
orders.” 
- Bowing low, to hide the rage and chagrin 
that convulsed his pale face, Colonel Dal accep- 
ted the quiet gesture of dismissal that was 
given him, and withdrew from the imperial 
presence. 

“The footing of that man looks rather pre- 
carious,” said Catherine to herself, when the 
door had closed upon him. “ How he started at 
the suggestion of being a traitor. Who are his 
intimates ? What his affiliations? Henceforth 
I'll keep aneye uponhim! There’s treason 
somewhere in my surroundings, or Ishould 
not encounter so many disagreeable develop- 
ments.” > 

A knock upon the outer door succeeded. 

“Come in!” called the empress. 

The door swung open. 

“His excellency, Marshal Blitskin,” an- 
nounced Golos. 

“‘Marshal Blitskin advanced, bowing and 
smiling, but with a visible unquiet than would 
not have escaped an eye far less sharp than 
Catherine’s. 

He was a man past the prime of life and of 
distinguished appearance—a man of historical 
importance, he having held several of the most 
important offices in the gift of the sovereign. 
He had grown grey in the service, and bore the 
scars of numerous honcurable wounds, some of 
which formed a not unpleasant conjunction with 
the orders that glittered upon his breast. 

The hour that comes for all has come to you, 
Marshal,” said Catherine, in brief, ringing 
phrase. “I’ve found you out !”* 

She rose up, abruptly, glowing, pulsating, 
terrible, looking like an accusing Nemesis ! 

« And it is for you to confess and live, or be 
silent and die!” added the empress, as she took 
several swift steps towards him. “Speak, sir! 
Which shall it be ?” 

The marshal sank to the floor ina heap, as 
if withered by lightning. 

The usual ruddy hue of his countenance had 
been replaced by a pallor resembling that of 
death. 
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His whole frame shook convulsively. His eyes 
seemed bursting from their sockets. 

«On the night of August 12th, 1776,” resumed 
Catherine, rustling the papers she held in her 


* hand, “as I was returning from the opera, three 


muskets were discharged at me from a window 
of the Hotel Feodora, and I barely escaped 
assassination, all of those near me being killed 
or wounded. Who planned that assassin- 
ation ?” 

«*I—I did!” stammered Blitskin, in a barely 
audible whisper. 

**On the night of February 8th, the following 
year,” proceeded Catherine, “an assassin 
entered these apartments and sought to kill 
me—an assassin who used all our pass-words 
in effecting his entrance, and who was evi- 
dently an officer of the army. Who was that 
assassin?” © 

“I—I, your majesty,” and the marshal 
grovelled lower. 

“And again, on the evening of the 18th of 
May, as I was walking in the garden of my 
summer residence, I was fired upon by a con- 
cealed assassin, who made good his escape. Who 
was that man, Marshal ?” 

‘He bowes before your majesty in humble 
penitence and despair !” 

“Very well, sir. Let us now come to the 
point. Who were your fellow-conspirators ?” 

The door again opened. Golos appeared on 
the threshold. : 

“Prince Patin and General Roskin,” was the 
chamberlain’s announcement. 

Marshal Blitskin cast a single wild glance at 
the new-comers, encountering their gaze. 

“Yes, your majesty,” he gasped, burying 
his face in the carpet, “these are my con- 
federates.” 

« These, and who else, sir ?” 

*« These, and no others.” 

“And yet you readily convinced me that all 
those crimes were committed by General 
Gradowsky ?” cried Catherine, in an awful voice. 
«You swore to regularly drawn accusations to 
that effect. I have here the whole damning 
record!” and again the papers in her hand 
rustled sharply. ‘* You forged letters—concocted 
evidences—suborned appearances—contrived to 
entice Gradowsky into suspected company— 
spoke falsely like fiends incarnate !” 

Speechless—consternated—with the shadow 
of death all over them—the new-comers had 
tottered forward and tumbled to their knees 
beside Marshal Blitskin, clasping their hands in 
a mute appeal for mercy. 

“I never suspected that you would dare at- 
tempt to involve a man of General Gradowsky’s 
character and position in such a series of con- 
spiracies and crimes,” continued Catherine, 
rapidly. ‘I believed your sworn statements and 
acted upon them. For months Gradowsky has 
been enduring miseries which defy description. 
What ho, there, my guards!” 

A score of guardsmen poured into the apart- 
ment. 

“ Seize these wretches !’”’ ordered the empress, 
indicating the trio at her feet. ‘Let them rea: 
as they have sown! © You, Prince Patin, sha: 
be beheaded at ten in the morning: you, General 
Roskin, at the same hour on the following day ; 
and you, Marshal Blitskin, shall start within 
five minutes upon a life-exile at hard labour in 
the mines of Siberia! Away with them !” 

The conspirators were dragged away with a 
ceremony as scant as their merits, and then 
Catherine made an additional gesture: In 
another moment she was alone. 

“And now to see Roda Gradowsky!” 
breathed the empress. “I can go and come 
before the break of day, and no one will be the 
wiser.” 

And within-five minutes thereafter, carefully 
disguised, she had entered a carriage, with a 
single attendant, and was being whirled rapidly 
away from the palace ! 


(To be Continued.) 








Tue love of society is natural, but the choice 
of our company isa matter of prudence. 





GAS AND WATER TIGHT CLOTH. 





Dr. Hirzet, of Leipsic, has recently patented 
in Germany gas and water tight cloth, which he 
makes by placing a large, smooth piece of so- 
called gutta percha paper between two pieces of 
a not too coarse and dense material, for example, 
shirting (undressed), and then passing the 
arrangement between heated rollers. The outer 
pieces of shirting combine in the most intimate 
way with the enclosed gutta percha to forma 
material which is impenetrable hy gas and 
water. It may be made still denser and more 
resistant by being coated on both sides with 

lac 


— le 
he substance is conveniently flexible, and 
will remain proof against variable influences of 
weather and external temperature. It can be 
applied to all those purposes for which water- 
proof material is used, and it is well adapted to 
form gas tight membranes for regulators of 
pressure of compressed gas, bags or sacks for 
ary gas meters, and also dry gas reservoirs. 

he objection, however, is that gutta percha 
is an unstable substance, which cannot resist 
the ordinary atmospheric influences for more 
than a few years, during which time a gradual 
oxidation makes it at last hard, brittle, porous, 
and finally utterly worthless. Indiarubber is 
better in this respect, as it lasts longer, but this 
also gives out at last. 








System always acomplishes as much in house- 
keeping as in anything else. It isa great help 
to have a plan for each day thought out the 
evening before or quite early in the morning. 

We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom 
on ; 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill ; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it, shines behind us still. 








BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 


By the Author of “Clytie Crandourne.” “ The 


Golden Bowl,” “Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
AMY DOES A STROKE OF BUSINESS. 


Apollo flies and Daphne holds the chase, 
‘The dove pursues the griffin. 

“Tr’s an Hl wind that blows nobody good,” 
and Amy Garland was about the only person 
who profited by the pain, misery, and anxiety 
into which her family was plunged. 

Knowing the character of this young lady, it 
is almost superfluous to remark that she was by 
no means cast- down by the misfortunes that 
afflicted other people. 

The strange fact had begun to dawn upon her, 
however, that the expression of a little sym- 
pathy, even though it may not be real, is some- 
times a good investment, and for once in her life 
she determined to try the effect of seeming to 
take an interest in the hopes and fears of those 
around her. 

One advantage she had from this being her 
first attempt at simulating affection and anxiety, 
and this was that her professions were actually 
believed to be genuine and accordingly valued 
as such. 

Selfishness had always been the basis of this 
young woman’s character—selfishness and an 
inordinate estimate of her own importance, her 
beauty and her talents, as well as of the adula- 
tion and deference due to her from all who came 
in contact with her, and the same feeling ruled 
her still. 

But at the age of eight-and-twenty she was 
beginning to realise that with all her natural 
advantages she had not been as successful in 
getting her own way in everything, and making 
other people appreciate her, as many others had 
been whom she thought less gifted than her- 
self. 

There was Katie Jessop—pretty enough, but 








nothing to go mad over, yet see how long and 
hopelessly George Garland had loved her. Percy 
Rossburn, too, had been an equally constant if 
not such an openly avowed lover, and he might, 
for aught she knew, even now be engaged to 
this fisherman’s granddaughter, while Colonel 
Chartres was as fond of her as though she had 
been his own child. 

Minnie, too, won love and admiration, not for 
her beauty alone—Amy was sure of that—and 
yet, to her knowledge three men were anxious 
to marry her, and all who knew her spoke in her 
praise. 

Thinking of this, looking for the cause which 
made the difference between these two girls and 
herself, Amy thought she had discovered it, and 
a remark of Major Barlow’s confirmed her 
opinion. 

*“You seem to admire my sister very much ?” 
she observed one day, with some pique, when 
that gentleman, having called, inquired for 
Minnie, and heard, to his manifest chagrin, that 
she was at Great Barmouth. 

“Yes, I do,” he replied, coolly; “she is one 
of the sweetest girls I ever had the pleasure of 


meeting. She is pretty, too, but she is so kind . 


and amiable, so thoughtful for the comfort of 
others rather than her own. Just the kind of 
woman any man would like to call his wife. I 
wonder if there is a chance for me.” 

“T am afraid not,” with a bitter laugh, with 
which she tried to hide her own mortification. 
“ Minnie is engaged to my uncle’s newly disco- 
vered son, whom you may have known as Max 
von Konig. It’s an involved and painful story, 
and mamma can give you the particulars of it 
better than I; but your heart isn’t brittle, 
Major Barlow, so it won’t break.” 

“Or you would have broken it for me,’’ with a 
bow that had more sarcasm than politeness in 
it. “That was a very pleasant time we spentin 
Paris two years ago, or would have been but for 
certain drawbacks. By-the-way, I have not in- 
quired after the marquis.” 

“The marquis !” repeated Amy. 

“Yes, the man you snubbed me for. You 
were to have married him, I was told, but there 
was some flaw in his title, wasn’t there ?” 

“He was an impostor,” she returned, with 
flashing eyes. 

“That was awkward, certainly, and it was 
lucky you didn’t marry him before it came 
out.” 

“T never meant to marry the man,” she 
asserted, hotly. 

Then, feeling she was playing a dangerous 
card, she added : 

«You men are all alike. If a woman flirts a 
little with one man to hide how much she cares 
for another you set down what seems like caprice 
to vanity, when perhaps she is only hoping and 
waiting for the man she really cares for to pro- 
pose.” 

«“ Ah! do you think so,” said the major, with 
a smile, and far too wary to fall into so clumsy 
a trap. 

“Of course, I know it is so.” 

«Then give any young lady you may happen 
to know who thinks of doing as you describe a 
piece of advice. Tell her not to act her part 
too well, for. when a man thinks he is being 
made an idiot of he is very apt to resent it, and 
the fancy or infatuation he is suffering from 
is pretty sure to leave him there and then, and 
not come on again from the same fair piece of 
provocation. But to return to the object of 
my visit this afternoon. Your sister is out of 
town P” 

Ten 

“Is your mother at home ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“May I ring to ask if she will see me?” 

T will go and tell her myself.” 

And Amy left the room, rage and mortification 
swelling in her heart, and making it next to 
impossible for her to hide the anger that con- 
sumed her. 

Mrs. Garland came into the room a few minutes 
later, looking amiable and pretty, and much too 
young to be the mother of such a far from 
juvenile young lady as Amy. 

She was not a clever woman, and she migh 
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be weak and foolish in many ways; but there 
was nothing hard or unwomanly about her as 
there was with her eldest daughter, and Barlow 
felt; when he looked at her, that if driven to 
make a choice he would prefer the elder lady 
for a wife. 

She greeted him with sweet amiability ; since 
meeting him in Brussels and hearing that Amy 
had previously known hinrin Paris, she had re- 
garded him as a suitor for her eldest daughter, 
and was, it must be confessed, very glad to see 
such a favourable chance of her child being well 
settled in life. 

In reply to a question about Colonel Chartres 
and his new found son, Mrs. Garland, feeling 
that this man, if he was about to become a 
member of her family, was entitled to know 
any details about it, at once began to tell the 
story. 

She told it graphically and well, and when 
she had finished there were tears of sympathy 
in her own eyes, and Major Barlow could not 
help thinking she would make a very pleasing 
mother-in-law, and one whom he should by no 
means object to receive into his own house. 

Her resemblance to Minnie too was another 
recommendation, and thinking of this he some- 
what eagerly began his proposal to the lady for 
the hand of her daughter. 

In his embarrassment he omitted to specify 
which of her daughters he was alluding to, and 
Mrs. Garland, naturally enough, listened to his 
statement of his income and position, the settle- 
ments he was prepared to make, and all that 
kind cf thing with sweet affability, and ex- 
pressed her entire satisfaction and the pleasure 
it would give her to entrust her daughter’s hap- 
piness to such good keeping. 

** Another falsehood of Miss Amy’s,” thought 
the major. “I have found her out in a few, but 
this was too bad. I shall take good care to drop 

r when I have married the sister; she is noz 
the kind of woman I should like my wife to have 
much to do with.” 





It was too early to express his sentiments 
upon, this point at present, however, and he 
$ 1 a@i0o0ua: 

“You think your daughter will accept me, 
Mrs. Garland ?” 


“I suppose so; haven’t you asked her ?” with 
some surprise upon her face. 

“« No, I have not ventured to. I 

«Oh, I'll send her to you,” and Mrs. Garland 
rose to her feet. Then she added: 

“We are rather a sad household under pre- 
sent circumstances, Major Barlow, but if you 


” 





will make allowance for that, and stay and | 


dine with us, you will give me great plea- 
sure.” 

“Thank you; I shall be delighted,” was the 
reply, and Mrs, Garland was leaving the room 
when an idea struck him, and he said : 

“Amy told me her sister was in Great Bar- 
mouth, but I suppose she was mistaken.” 

“Oh, no, she is there,” and Mrs. Garland was 
gone. 

For one overwhelming moment Major Barlow 
stood where his hostess had left him, spell- 
pound and speechless. 

Then, like a madman he rushed to the door, 
got into the hall. and catching a glimpse of 
Mrs. Garland’s dress disappearing in. another 
doorway, he rushed after her and caught hold 
of the fclds of her gown before he could 
utter a word, so horrified was he at the 
possibility of what might be about to happen. 

«Stop! stop a minute!” he gasped. 

She paused, drew away her dress. and looked 
at him in amazement. Then, observing that he 
looked pale, she said: 

“You are faint. Amy shall give you some 
wine; she is here.” 

“No, no,” he said, while his mouth became 
hot and dry; “ you don’t understand. If Minnie 
is in Barmouth, how can she give me an answer 
to-day ?” 

** Minnie !”” 
astonishment. 
usked me ?” 

“Indeed it was, madame. 

“What is it, mamma 2?” 
forward. 


repeated Mrs. Garland, in utter 
“Tt was not for Minnie you 


” 


And Amy stepped 


“Nothing, nothing,” replied her mother. 
Then she said, as calmly as she could speak : 

*‘Oblige me by returning to the drawing- 
room, Major Barlow,” and she led the way. 

“‘ Now,” said Mrs. Garland, sinking into a 
chair and looking with a puzzled expression at 
the major, “will you please explain what you 
really do mean, and what you want?” 

“ Surely it is clear enough, Mrs. Garland,” 
in an aggrieved tone. ‘I have proposed to you 
for the hand of your daughter Minnie. You 
admit that she is in Great Barmouth, and yet 
you say you are going to fetch her.” 

«Now, listen to me, Major Barlow. You 
asked me for the hand of my daughter. Of 
course I supposed you to mean:-Amy, whom you 
have known a long time, haven’t you?” 

* Good heavens! no, madame. I 

Then he stopped, remembering that this was 
Amy’s mother; and it would be bad taste to say 
anything to her that was unflattering to her 
child. 

* But Minnie is already engaged,” said Mrs. 
Garland. “It is true that poor Basil, or Max 
as we used to call him, is in prison, but when 
he is free she will be his wife, and if. the worst 
should happen to him, she will never marry, I 
am sure of that. You must have meant Amy, 
Major Barlow, You and Minnie are compara- 
tive strangers.” 

But Major Barlow was quite sure he did not 
mean Amy, and after asking a few questions to 
convince himself that there was no hope for 
him in the quarter in which he wished to suc- 
ceed, he took his leave, his disappointment 
greatly mitigated by the often-repeated exclama- 
tion: 

** What a narrow eseapeI had! Ten minutes 
| later, and it would have been too late.” 
| Her own stupidity, as Mrs. Garland was 

pleased to call it, was tar too good a joke not to 
| be repeated, and as Colonel Chartres and Herr 
| von Guilderstein had come up from Barchester 
| to London, and were dining at the Willows this 
| evening, intending to go back to Great Bar- 
| mouth the next day, they were told of the mis- 


” 








take, and were mightily amused,'as Amy could 
not help feeling, at her expense. 
| But it was useless to be spiteful or to make a 
| fuss over its. She had determined to play the 
role of “the amiable sister,” and she was not 
going to let sucha trifle as this interfere with 
her performance of the part. 
| «That mother of mine is making as zreat an 
| idiot of herself asany girl of sixteen,” she mut- 
tered that night, as she went to bed; “‘an old 
idiot is always the worst of idiots, and she and 
| that smoke-dried German are going «to make a 
| match of it, I suppose. Evidently when that 
| happens there will be no home for me here. 
She can’t bear me to be near her, I make her 
look so old. Well, I have one more ecard to 
play, and if that fails I shall throw up the 
game in England, and go out with the Chesneys 
to India. I might do well there on the strength 
of my relationship to uncle, particularly if he 
gave me plenty of introductions. Married I 
will be, if I goto Japan and take a Japanese. 
But I'll try my last card here first. Colonel 
Chumleigh has finished his career and is 
wealthy. He would be a thorn in the flesh, but 
so should I for that matter. I wonder when he 
will come. I am almost tempted to write to 
him.” 

But she did not, for Colonel Chumleigh called 
at the Willows the next afternoon. True, Mrs. 
Garland was out, but Miss Garland was at home, 
and if one might judge from the expression of 
her face, very much pleased to see him. 

The old soldier was flattered. _Minnie had 
never afforded him such a cordial and blushing 
welcome, and he sat down in the cosy drawing- 
room and began to talk, thinking all the 
while— 

«What a deuced fine woman she is. Uncom- 
monly sensible too, by Jove !” 

Yes, so fine and so well did she use her 
opportunity, and so womanly and sympathetic 
was she in listening to his oft-repeated stories, 
that when Mrs. Garland returned home she was 
informed by that irreverent creature George 
that Amy had “ hooked a fish” at last. 








« He’s a red mullet,” continued that’ young 
man, “ but her hook’s:in his gills fast enough, 
and I verily believe slie’ll land him.” 





CHAPTER. LX. 


NEARING THE END, 


And all men loved him for his modest grace, 
And comeliness of figure and of face. 
LongFELLow. 

Tue assizes are on in Barchester, and the old 
sleepy, cathedral; town presents an unwonted 
amount of excitement, for there are many in- 
teresting cases to be tried, and among them is 
that of Basil Rossburn—as people still. persist 
in calling him—for murder, 

Not that anybody. expects a, conviction,.the 
evidence so far as it has been made public 
seems. too slight: for that, but some of the 
romantic details of his history have cropped 
out, andthe curiosity thus excited shows itself 
in the anxiety displayed to get even a passing 
glimpse of the interesting prisoner, 

Very pale and careworn poor Basil looks. 
This coming back to his old life; and the con» 
sequences and condition of it, has been such a 
shock to his mental and nervous system, that 
his father and friends are terribly alarmed lest 
his health may be seriously impaired. 

To the young man himself all his surround- 
ings seemed but a sequence of that horrible 
time when he was tossing about.on the ocean 
in an open boat, Seine and exposed to the 
piercing cold, but barely conscious. at-intervais, 
and then only of the, most excruciating pain. 
There had been a long, bright interval under a 
new name, in. a new sphere of life, that seemed 
like a delightful and entrancing dream; but he 
had woke up from it to find. himself still bound 
by the trammels of his old life at the trawl, and 
standing accused of ,a,crime against which his 
very soul revolted. 

He kill poor..Charley Crisp! Why he had 
loved the boy dearly, had cared for him more 
than many youths do for their own brothers. 
He thought of him pitifully and sadly even 
now, and next to his love for Minnie Garland, and 
his intense thankfulness at having found his 
unknown father in Colonel Chartres, was his 
desire to know that the murderer of the friend 
and companion of his boyhood would be punished 
for his erime. 

George Crabtree stands a good chance’of hav- 
ing the full measure of his deserts meeted out 
to him this time, and bitterly he anathematises 
his own folly in coming back to Great Bar- 
month; and Meg’s strength and.the reckless 
determination she displayed in securing and 
denouncing him to justice. 

But he has almost forgotten Diana and what 
it may be possible that she suspects and can 
prove, and it is with a start of newly awakened 
danger that he hears the solicitors engaged for 
his defence mention her name as one of the 
witnesses against him, and ask what she is 
likely to be able to say upon the subject. 

For the first time Crabtree begins to feel 
that his positionis not secure, and that his neck 
is in decided jeopardy. 

Hitherto he has thought there was only 
Basil’s word against his, and though his old 
fellow apprentice had turned out to be a gentle- 
man, he felt sure that the sympathies of the 
jury, perhaps from that very circumstance, 
would not be with Basil. 

If, however, anything should crop up to show 
how that dark night had been spent by himself, 
how he returned tovhis, little room in Jem 
Brock’s house, and what had become of his 
stained clothes, then his last chance was gone, 
and he might as well resign himself to the fate 
that was looming darkly before him. 

So he replied to the attorney’s question in an 
abrupt, surly manner, and for the rest of the 
day refused to speak a word to anyone. 

The dreaded and hoped for morning dawned. 


Percy Rossburn and all Basil’s friends had been 


unremitting in their efforts...'The best legal 
assistance had been obtained, and the nerves 
of those, most interested in him were strung to 
the highest. pitch when the grand jury, inti- 
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mated their desire to have some further infor- 
mation than the indictment afforded. 

It was a small trial in its way, that examina- 
tion before the grand jury. Captain Growler 
and Meg and Katie and Herr von Guilderstein 
were all questioned, and then the public were 
disappointed. The greedy sightseers were not 
to be satisfied to-day, and Basil heard with a 
sigh of intense relief and thankfulness that the 
bill against him had been thrown out, and he 
was a free man. 

For a few seconds he seemed as though about 
to faint with the sudden relaxation of the 
strain that‘had been upon him, and his father 
caught him in his arms, exclaiming, fervently : 

“ My son! my son! Given to me at last !” 


Tears were in the soldier’s eyes, and I don’t 


think those of the young man were dry, when Von 
Guilderstein, throwing himself into the arms of 
his adopted nephew, in true German fashion, 
kissed and embraced him, murmuring: 

« Mein kind! mein kind!” as though he had 
been our hero’s mother. 

Then came Minnie’s turn, after which Katie 
gave a sisterly kiss, a proceeding that I am 
afraid Perey and Minnie both disapproved of, 
but all had to give way when Meg Crabtree 
rushed towards her “bonny boy,” as she 
called him, and folded him to her capacious 
bosom. 

But al! was not over » A true bill for 
«« Wilful Murder’ had . found against 
George Crabtree, and Basil, though no longer 
a prisoner, was am)important witness in the 
case. 

But they can go to an hotel and have lun- 
cheon, and talk freely, which is more than-he 
has been able to do since that night at the 
Willows, when Katie-recognised him as the 
long sought apprentice to a trawler, and heir 
to a fortune. 

They have not much appetite ; but telegrams 
are sent off, announcing the joyful tidings to 
Mrs. Garland and various friends, then tlie 
party once more returned to the Town Hall, 
where the assizes are being held. 

Crabtree’s case will not come on till the next 
day, they are told, and eager as they all are to 
get away from this place where they have suf- 
fered so much. anxiety and pain, they have to 
make up their minds to stay. 

Colonel Chartres had already engaged rooms 
at an hotel for himself and party, thinking they 
might have to remain for the trial of his son, 
and Iam inclined to think that they, none of 
them, found the time hang so heavily upon 
their hands as they tried to make out. 

There was the cathedral to visit, and Basil 
and Minnie carelessly wandered into the 
cloisters away from the rest of the party. As 
they.did not return Percy and Katie went to 
look for them, and Mrs. Crabtree, with a 
lamentable want of consciousness of her duties, 
and the responsibilities of a chaperone, almost 
immediately after the last couple had disap- 
peared, suggested that they might as well go 
back to the hotel, pleading fatigue and the want 
of her supper. 

“Why, really it. is dinner time,” said the 
colonel, glancing at his watch, 

“And a late dinner too,” retorted Meg; 
“nigh upon eight o’clock. But I’m famished ; 
it’s my supper time. Them young folks will 
find their appetites, before, long. _ Besides, I 
want to see Diana before I go to bed.” 

** Your brother’s wife ?” 

«Yes, poor lass. She’ll have a hard time of 
it in the. witness-box to-morrow, I’m thinking. 
I know she dreads it. ’Tisn’t likely, you know, 
that Chris will like for it all to come out as how 
she was.going to marry George, and was fond 
of him. - Of course Chris knew it all, but a man 
doésn’t want.all the world to be as wise as him- 
self on such points. I heard him using 
language that he ain’t often given-to use, t’other 
night, when we was speaking about it, and he 
rather blames Katie, I think, because she put 
it inte Diana’s head that to hide what.she knows 
of the crime now, would be as wicked as if she’d 
dong it herself.” 

“Poor | iana,” said the colonel; “it is hard 
for her. But Katie has a.good deal of in- 





fluence upon her, and upon her uncle also, 
hasn’t she ?” 

«Yes, she’s got influence on most of us has 
our little lady, as we call her, but then we know 
it’s always for good. I do hope that proud, 
stuck-up nephew of yours will be kind to her, 
colonel, she’s far too good for him, and I don’t 
mind his knowing I think so. I’d far liefer she’d 
married Basil, or even you, colonel; either 
would have been a match much more to my 
mind.” 

Colonel Chartres’ cheek burnt hotly. More 
than once, the thought of asking sweet Katie 
Jessop to be his wife had entered his head. But 
the knowledge that he was so much older than 
she, and the suspicion also that: she loved his 
ambitious ay held him baek from saying 
words whith if not effectual in wimming what he 
desired, would inevitably put a kind of restraint 
upon both of them that Po are eed destroy 
the easy.tone of mutual that existed 
between them as between parent and child. 

Beyond that flush he took no further notice 
of that part of Meg’s speech, but-in reference to 
the rest, he observed : 

“TI should have been very glad indeed to 
have had Katie as a daughter, but she will 
scarcely be farther removed as a niece, and I 
don’t know that the present arrangement is not 
the best. Percy will make Katie a good hus- 
band, and Minnie will be as good a wife to my 
som as any man could wish for. I shall have 
twovhomes now instead of one.” 

“Well, if you like it, and they like it, I sup- 
pose there’s no more to be said,” returned Meg, 
im. adissatisfied tone, “and there’s one good 
tlrimg,; nobody will marry Katie for her for- 
tune ” 


“No,” replied the colonel; no one that knew 
Katie would think of such a thing. At the 
same time money is a very essential thing toa 
rising barrister. I meant to make Katie my 
heiress, but as that will not be fair now, I shall 
divide the bulk of my fortune between her and 
Basil. I think that will be fair enough, Mrs. 
Crabtree.” 

“Fair enough, but keep it while you live, 
colonel; take an old woman’s advice. Young 
folks want help, but they don’t want riches to 
begin with.” So saying, Meg entered the 
hotel. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


No! for whoever with an earnest soul 
Strives for some end from this low world afar 
Still upward trayels, though he miss the goal 
And strays—but toward a star. 


“Gurtty or Not Guilty?” asks the crier of 
the eourt. 

And though the reply is rather considered a 
matter of form than anything else, George 
Crabtree’s voice falters and is somewhat in- 
distinct in asserting his innocence. 

For since Basil’s release, he has lost hope and 
feels so sure of a conviction, that he has been 
inclined to plead guilty, to meet the worst. at 
once, instead of lengthening out his misery by 


| the tedious process of a trial. 


He has hinted this to his legal adviser, and 
the attorney gives a start, for up to this point 
he has tried to believe in his client’s innocence, 
at least of this crime. His professional instincts, 
however, come to the rescue, and he says firmly 
and emphatically. 

“No, certainly not. I don’t see what proof 


_can be brought against you; there may be cir- 


cumstances that will give another aspect to the 
affair ; one can never tell what the glorious un- 
certainty of the law may bring forth.” 

Then he took his leave, not sorry, I fear, to 
place some safe distance between himself and a 
man who tacitly confessed to having committed 


one of the most needless and cold-blooded crimes 


on record. 

So there the prisoner stands in the dock, 
having pleaded. ‘‘ Not Guilty,” and one of the 
counsel for the prosecution gets on his feet,and 
begins to state the case. 

lam not going to follow him through all the 


| painful details with which you are already 
acquainted. 

Very vividly, very truly, as far as his evidence 
went, the counsel gave an account of Crabtree’s 
life during his apprenticeship to Christopher 
Growler, the owner of a trawling fishing smack. 
He spoke of his admiration for his master’s 
niece, of his jealousy of the younger appren- 
tice, a hatred which took the vile form of 


revenge. 
Then he described how on the night of the 
crime he had gone on board the “ Pretty Kitty,” 


where the two youths were talking and reciting 
seraps of poetry, waiting for the arrival of the 
crew. : 

He told the jury how the prisoner had 
ordered the lad, whose death he stood before 
them to answer for, to go to the rope room for 
something. How at that minute the smack 
was hailed by one passing, and how Basil Ross- 
burn had thoughtlessly replied in answer to the 
questién as to how many were on board, “‘ Only 
two of us.” 

“This was made a great deal of at the in- 
quest,” said the learned counsel, “ chiefly, how- 
ever, because the youth Basil was missing. 
He is here now, and the dangerous condition in 
which he was picked up fully fifty miles from 
shore, conclusively proves that he had been one 
of the victims instead of the perpetrator of the 
crime. 

“When the dark deed was accomplished,” 
continued the speaker, “the prisoner went back 
to the house where heslept to change his clothes 
and hide or destroy all traces of hiscrime. The 
door was fastened, and he dared not arouse the 
inmates, so he ‘clambered up over the sloping 
side, and entered, through the window, the crib 
in which he slept. I shall bring witnesses to 
prove this,” continued the prosecutor, “and 
shall produce the stained clothing which the 
prisoner exchanged for his only other suit of 
clothes.” 

Then the other witnesses were called and ex- 
amined and cross-examined, without however 
materially altering their original statements. 

First came Christopher Growler, who gave 
evidence as to his proprietorship of the “ Pretty 
Kitty,’’ and also what he knew about the three 
boys who were at the same time his apprentices. 

«So the prisoner at the bar was even then the 
black sheep in the fold ?” asked the counsel. 

« He was so black the women wouldn’t have 
him sleep in the house,” wasthe reply. “ For 
my own part I hadn’t much to grumble at with 
him ; he was stronger and older than the others, 
and could do more work.” 

Basil Rossburn—or Chartres was called next. 
What.a contrast he presented to the villanous- 
looking prisoner ! 

Nature had endowed him with a fine, frank, 
winning face, which even in childhood had 
touched the hearts of most women—that of Meg 
Topsam among the number ; and now elegant, 
refined, and yet manly-looking, he seemed as 
incapable of telling a falsehood as that low- 
browed, Newgate-visaged wretch who stands 
glaring at him seems of speaking the truth. 

Very clear, distinct and simple is Basil’s 
statement, the substance of which we already 
know. The only point upon which he was cross- 
examined was whether he was quite sure that 
Charley Crisp was alive when he was himself 
thrown or fell overboard. But he had no doubt 
or hesitation on the point, and the counsel for 
the defence said he had no further questions to 
ask. 

After Basil came Herr von Guilderstein, who 
confirmed the young man’s statement as to the 
condition in,which he was picked up at sea ; and 
then the testimony of a surgeon who had ex- 
amined him was taken as tocertain healed scars 
upon his chest and shoulders from wounds 
caused by some sharp instrument, 

Then for a few seconds there was a hush in 
court, after the name: of “ Diana Growler” had 
been called. 

The prisoner looked up with threatening 
eagerness.at the woman who had once so blindly 
loved him. 

Perhaps he hoped .to recall that time to her 








mind and rouse up in her sowe of the old tender- 
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ness, or else he thought to frighten her and / 


make her afraid to state what she might know, 
for she looked at best but an unwilling witness. 
Whatever his motive, however, he failed. She 
never once glanced at him till she was told to 
doso. Then her eyes looked upon his witha 
cold, steady stare,and she went on with her 
evidence. 

Very much to the point, yet more damaging 
to the prisoner than even Basil’s testimony was 
what Diana said. 

She described the night of the murder, her 
restlessness and inability to sleep, the man 
trying the door, his scaling the side of the 
boat-like house, his stay in his room for a time, 
his departure from it by the same way that he 
came, her own visit to it when he was gone, and 
her discovery of the drops of blood on the 
window-sill and the disappearance of his best 
suit of clothes. 

Then she stated how some weeks later she 
had discovered the missing garments, all blood- 
stained, behind a board in the tiny room, and 
left them there until she heard that Basil had 
returned and was accused of the murder, when 
she had given information on the subject to the 
police. 

Her cross-examination was very stiff. Over 
and over again the counsel for the defence 
questioned and cross-questioned her upon her 
engagement to the prisoner, drawing such 
inferences from her replies that her husband, 
who is in court, can scarcely restrain himself 
from jumping up and letting him feel the weight 
and hardness of his fist. 

Diana bears it all unflinchingly, however. 
Having once nerved herself to this ordeal she is 
prepared to go through it, though it should be 
ten times more harrowing, and she has suffered 
so much in her life that this is only an added 
trifle to the long list of trials which it has been 
her lot to bear. 

It is over at last, and she leaves the witness- 
box tired and faint, for she had had to listen to 
more than one sharp rebuke, and something 
has been said to the effect that her concealment 
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[IN THE CLOISTERS.] 


of the facts she has now disclosed tends to make 
her an accessory after the fact. 

But the prisoner’s doom is sealed. His coun- 
sel virtually admits this, for he calls no witness 
for the defence. 

The counsel for the prosecution makes a short 
speech ; but little is needed from him. The 
judge sums up, the jury retire but for a few 
minutes, then they return to the court, and in 
answer to the inquiry of the clerk the foreman 
returns the fully expected verdict of “ Guilty.” 

After this the judge puts on the black cap, 
the sentence of death is pronounced, and then 
the wretched man is hurried away to the con- 
demned cell. 

“We was bound to have him,” remarked a 
London official connected with the police force 
to his country brother in the profession. “If 
he’d got off this there is a clear case against 
him for killing a pal of his named Teddy Dale. 
A clumsy job. He left his hat behind Poe to 
tell tales; and there’s more than one case of 
burglary for which he’s wanted. But we can’t 
do more than hang a man, let his crimes be what 
they will.” 

“Well, I don’t know what more you’d like to 
do to him,” was the somewhat surly reply, 
“and he’ll hang safe enough.” 

He was right. George Crabtree suffered the 
last penalty of the law. He never repented, 
never confessed. . 

In dogged silence he ascended the scaffold and 
submitted to his fate, having throughout the 
whole course of his life been but a blot upon the 
Creator’s fair earth. 


* * * * * 


And now I have little more to add. A kind 
of matrimonial mania seized many of the 
persons who have figured in this history about 
this time. Percy and Katie, Basil and Minnie, 
Colonel Chumleigh and Amy, Herr von Guilder- 
stein and Mrs. Garland, all took it into their 
heads to require the services of a clergyman, 
and were all respectively married at the same 
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time and place; the novelty of the affair being 
that there were four brides and no brides- 
maids. 

It is almost superfluous to add that each 
bridegroom thought his own bride the best, 
though lookers on awarded the palm of feminine 
beauty to our heroine, Katie, while that of the 
other sex undoubtedly fell to Basil. 

One amusing episode I must relate. Directly 
the trial was over, Captain Growler, in all 
seriousness, gravely laid his hand upon Basil’s 
arm and said: | 

“Here, young man, you’re my apprentice ; 
you was “ Bound to the Trawl” for seven year, 
and you only served four of them. I’m not a 
going to let you off scot free, you know, and 
you'd the making of a very tidy fisherman in 
you, you e 

* Then Iam afraid I’ve worn that good point 
quite away, captain,” was the smiling reply; 
“but what compensation can I offer you? You 
can’t put me to prison, because I didn’t run 
away of my own free will, and you can’t make 
me serve out my time, because I’m of age and 
don’t feel inclined to do it; but anything in 
8 Pll pay with pleasure. What shall it 

e > 


Christopher Growler scratched his head in 
perplexity, while his sister Meg vehemently ex- 
pressed her indignation at what she was pleased 
to term his paltry meanness. 

“You shut up, Meg,” was the reply ; “it’s all 
ben well for you to go flouncing about witha 

Indy shawl on, and making all the t’other 
women green with envy. ‘Let the youngster 
give my missus one like yourn, and Ili cry 
quits with him for the three years sarvice.” 

“That I will with pleasure,” replied Basil. 

So the bargain was struck, and as Colone? 
Chartres paid the price of his son’s freedom, I 
am afraid none but himself knew how much 
money that “real Indy shawl” represented. 

He did not grudge it, however, and Basil 
was no longer, even in theory, BounD To THE 
TRAWL. 

[THE END.] 
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LADY VIOLET’S VICTIMS. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A NUPTIAL GREETING, 


And when have I said I lov’d you not living? 
But now I shall have you dead, 


Axout three miles from St. Swithin’s Station 
is situated a small country village called Vigh- 
ing, in which cottages were plentiful if the 
population were rather scarce, consisting chiefly 
of labouring men and their families. 

The small estate which Dr. Moseley had pur- 
chased ran even with the high road, and. the 
house could be clearly seen by passers-by, 
especially in autumn, when the leafless trees on 
the lawn looked like gaunt spectres waving 
their limbs during riotous equinoxial storms; a 
new wing had been added on one side of the 
house which gave it rather a strange appear- 
ance, it being built of red bricks, when the 
house itself was of white stone. The windows 
of this red wing were very small, and several 
were barred across. Two large red lamps hung 
over the gate, and to any distant, benighted 
traveller, suggested the illumination of a beacon 
lamp or lighthouseat sea. They also seemed to 
inform passers-by that some physician or medical 
a lived within. 

ionel was now walking quickly along the 
high road. He opened the large a cai and 
approached the door, looking up as he 
crossed the garden path at the windows, won- 
dering which room held his dear wife. He gave 
one gentle tap at the door, and a page, opening 
it, bade him enter. 

It appeared a simply furnished residence. 
Two stags’ heads each other, and over the 
whip-rack a malevolent-looking stuffed fox, sur- 
rounded’ by choice herbage, showed his cruel 
little teeth, and glared at visitors as if he still 
had a lively recollection of the hunters and 
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[THE SEMBLANCE OF DEATH. ] 


hounds that had at last run him down. He 
seemed to be of Balzac’s opinion, that the 
kindly sporting folk who say to each other over 
the breakfast-table, “ Let us go out and kill 
something,” were worthy of no better greet- 
ing. 

Dr. Moseley descended into the hall, and held 
out his hand to Lionel with the air of a forgiving 
* Good Templar” about to argue with an erring 
but reclaimable dipsomaniac. 


“T am not an evilly-disposed person,” he said, |, 


resting his hand on Lionel’s shoulder. ‘“ Quite 
the contrary; malice is utterly foreign to my 
nature. I know—I can appreciate and even 
pity the distress that prompted your violence 
towards myself and assistants at Bayswater. I 
can say with the humility of a Christian, and in 
presence of that saintly creature, Lady Con- 
stance, alas! now removed from mortality, you 
are forgiven.” 

He closed his wicked eyes, and drew himself 
up with that serene dignity which has of course 
angelic promptings. 

Lionel made no reply. The man’s rascality 
horrified him, the more since it was veiled by a 
sanctimonious exterior. Of all hypocrites, the 
would-be Christian one is ever the worst. Lionel 
was thinking of the pale face of the victim up- 
stairs, now released by death, and a frenzy of 
wrath, indignation, despair, almost overpowered 
him. Not Romeo gazing on his Juliet.in her 
tranee amid the mouldering tombs of the 
Capulets could have suffered more maddening 
sorrow. 

“Let me see my wife,” he answered, “ whom 
you have robbed me of.” 

A vindictive light shone in the doctor’s 
eyes. 

«Remember you will look on death !” he said, 
slowly. ‘ Your beautiful bride died with your 
name on her lips, sane and calm !”” 

Lionel bowed his head, and followed the 
doetor to the bed-chamber of Lady Constance. 
Strange nuptial greetings awaited him here. 
Only the pale shades of “what might have 
been” wouldspeak in ghost-like whispers amid 








@ silence eloquent in tears. Lionel now per- 
ceived several forms flitting to and fro. The 
chamber was hung in black; the darkness only 
relieved here and there by the flickering heams 
of lighted candles, but there was something else 
in the middle of the room, towards which his 
eyes turned with reverential tenderness and 
sorrow—a coffin with a velvet pall, near which 
the Earl of Harrington and his daughter, 
Lady Violet, were seated. 

In one instant a cloud passed before his vision 
—in fancy he beheld Lady Constance, full of 
glorious life, standing again by his side in the 
cottage, listening to the music in which he 
sought to tell her of his love, and that seemed 
to hallow every influence. He recalled the pic- 
ture of the girlish form, arrayed in pearl-like 
grey, bending over him as sadness left her ex- 
pression, and the pale blush-rose complexion 
changing to vivid carmine tints at his words 
and glances. The simplicity of her moods; her 
artless thoughts and ways ; her dreamy, flower- 
like beauty ; where had they all vanished ? 

Lionel advanced towards the Earl of Harring- 
ton without uttering a word. Theearl rose and 
approached him. Lady Violet covered her face 
with her delicately-embroidered lace handker- 
chief, scented with “ white-rose”’ perfume, and 
sighed at intervals. 

Dr. Moseley, respectful and attentive, wash- 
ing his hands in the air, attitudinising like a 
dancing-master, and wearing the aspect of 
mute and undertaker combined, completed the 
group. 

“IT have one request, and only one, to make 
to the Earl of Harrington,” said Lionel, “and 
oe is, that I may be left alone with the 
da Re 
They all started violently. Moseley was be- 
trayed into his choice little funeral laugh, 
which he, however, cleverly smothered. 

“The words have shocked his lordship,” he 
muttered in Lionel’s ear. 

The earl looked at the doctor, and then at 
Lady Violet, while Moseley’s sharp and eager 
scrutiny fell on all. Perhaps he saw in Lionel’s 
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convulsed and speechless anguish little fear of 
their being detected in a base plot. Moseley 
glanced towards the earl and nodded re-assur- 
ingly. The ear] rose again, and bowing slightly, 
said : 

“There can be no objection to our acceding 
to your request, Lionel Hargrave. This is not 
the time nor the place for recrimination. ‘The 
mortal remains of my erring and misguided 
child, Lady Constance, are before you. I think 
you will regret the evil fruits of your influence 
and work.” 

“Is it wise, my dear earl?” said Moseley, 
watching the bridled fury of Lionel’s expres- 
sion, ‘‘to recall a past that has been so—so un- 
fortunate for them both. Let us rather say 
they have sinned and’suffered too sorely. ‘ The 
quality of mercy is not strained,” as, the exeel- 
lent Shakespeare puts it. My dear Hargrave, 
moderate your emotion. My esteemed friend 
(turning to the earl), let us leave this unhappy 
soul to battle with his grief alone.” 

“I merely wish to impress him with the 
magnitude of his crime agaifst us,” said 
the earl, injudiciously, and ruffled by Moseley’s 
manner, 

« Crime, my dear 
judicial a word: to use i 

Lionel lifted his head. 

« And what of yours, my lord ? Can you look 
on your young daughter's face unmoved and! 
without a conscience pang? Itis her father and’ 
not her husband who has destroyed her. Have 
you not been cumming in deception and sub- 
tleties, employing this cringing worm to 
finish the death you had commenced in parting 
her from me? Yow have triumphed, L admit. 
You have accomplished the feat. of, bringing 
her to that coffin by your’side; her verysweet+ 
ness and virtues have betrayed Her into your 
hands!” : 

«« Hargrave, this insolence is unwarrantable,” 
eaid the earl, in his grave, measured way, while 
Moseley, re-arranging his crape tie, endeavoured 
to hold his head several inches higher after 
Lionel’s scathing allusion to the worm. 

“You are no longer talking to your landscape 
gardener, my lord, whom you deemed a miser- 
able wretch, to. be crushed under foot at your 
will and pleasure, but toa man whom, had you 
but given time and opportunity, might have 
proved himself an equal even of the Earl of 
Harrington.” 

“Violet, my dear, what can he mean 2” whis- 
pered the earl to his daughter, while Moseley 
looked anxiously at his watch. ‘Is ita mere 
ruse to awaken my remorse ?” 

“Some low chicanery, no doubt,” said Lady 
Violet. “These impostors can always coin 
ready falsehoods.” 

«Honour .and riches might have been: bers 
had she but lived—yes, andrank. All mustnow 
remain for ever valueless, for without her 
nothing will ever seem worth the winning.” 

Lady Violet watched Lionel with curious 
interest. Were these extraordinary statements 
true ? . The fire that burned in his soul flashed 
on her with a power that made her for the first 
time think the icy glitter of her diamonds in- 
ferior te haman devotion. 

And how he resembled Sir Hugh Allerton at 
that moment. His wrath and indignation, his 
contempt of money, his fury against’ Meredith, 
charmed her by their novelty; and Lady Violet, 
with all her cold sarcasm, could appreciate this 
man’s fine nature. Where then were these lost 
possessions, these honours, and this rank ? 

She noted | ionel’s every glance and gesture, 
and saw how the dark colour rose ta cheek and 
brow at her father’s words. Never had she 
been loved with the passion that foolish Con- 
stanee, lyirg so still) im their midst, had 
awakened—she with her wit, accomplishments 
and daring. 

Lionel’s scorn roused her admiration far more 
than the mildness of the too amiable Sir Hugh. 
Was she not also an enchantress born to rule 
and faseinate with spells for her victims, from 
which was no escape ? 

Society, life, wealth and bitth wearied her. 
She desired a new field for conquest: 

‘lam sorry for you, Lionel Hargrave,” she 


l, is rather too—too 
his imstance.’’ 





said, in her polished, silvery voice; ‘‘ my sister 
was too dear to you, and you have lost her for 
ever !” 

He roused himself from his abstraction, the 
strength in her evil. face momentarily recalled 
a vision of Meredith—crime-stained and defiled 
—only the glitter here was more dangerous, for 
it had no tenderness. 

This woman had a man’s intellect, without 
the weakmesses of her sex. Lionel shuddered 
at her accents. 

** How he hates me,” she murmured, and her 
brow contracted slightly; “he could be merci- 
less to'an enemy.” 

Lionel? saw she had turned deadly pale as the 
earl reached ont his hand to lead her from the 
room, #nd-then a look of exultation gleamed in 
her Eta aeshe turned away from the coffin. 

io you shrimk from the sight of your 
victim, Violet? Could your sister rise 
tc. Pagans 8 9 think, you, would be her 

eeting to you 

or These words! affeeted Lady Violet to such an 
extent, she gripped ‘the table’s edge to save her- 
self from falling. She knew Constance would 
awake from her trance. This man’s haughty, 
cold and repellant manner were beginning to 
govern her indirectly. 

Lady Violet’s mocking mood re-asserted 
itself: his tone Had momentarily cowed and 
even alarmed her, but her usual recklessness 
‘now returned 


‘said, moving away ; “not even at the solicitae 
tions of a Lionel Hargrave.” 

** You will one day repent those words,’ he 
said, quietly. 

** Do you dare to threaten me?” 

“TI not: dare everything, but I will act 
when ss t moment comes. You shall feel 
your life dominated by phantoms.” 

Are you mad, Lionel Hargrave? What 
phantoms, if I may be allowed to inquire ?” 

«Your sister’s sorrow, Lady Violet, and your 
own remorse, which shall havea tyranny crueller 
than love.” 

She sunk into a chair and covered her face, 
while. Dr. Moseley, glancing at his watch, 
whispered a few words into the earl’s ear. 

«This man has been talking of miracles, dear 
Dr. Moseley,” said Lady Violet, addressing the 
doctor; “do you believe in them ?” 

Dr. Moseley smiled indefinitely, as if he were 
a modern prophet hardly prepared to stand the 
test applied to Savonarola—the “trial by fire.” 

“No, no, decidedly no,” and he laid his hand 
on the coffin’s ledge—(how if Lady Constance 
should rise from her cerements and their wicked 

lot be unmasked)—*“‘ but make allowances for a 
Sc ieaiie love, dear lady; the young man is 
feverish, over-wrought ; we had better retire.” 

He waved them aside with professional 
dignity, and bowing to Lionel, closed the door 
gently, taking, however, due precaution to 
watch his actions through a partition. Lionel 
approached his wife with a certain fierce eager- 
ness. 

They had thrown a thin white lace veil of 
transparent, web-like texture over her features, 
the golden-brown hair lay in little short curls 
about her temples, and the delicate complexion 
gave no. signs of decay; the eyelashes that 
fringed her cheek swept the exquisite skin; as 
if caressing it, and threw a sad, mute: pathos 
about-the lines of the lovely mouth (lovelier 
still, he thought, in death), such as, the fair 
Elaine’s,may have worn as the dumb man 
steered her lifeless body down the river towards 
King Arthur’s court, for the world-wearied Sir 
Lancelot to take farewell of. 

A picture at once so perfect and so piteous of. 
youth and beauty cut off inits first bloom must 
have appealed to. any heart—to the man who 
idolised her, and to whom she was dearer than 





| life, it was simply overwhelming. , Lionel. drew 
| the lace veil tenderly overZthe dear, dead face, 
}and sank on his’ knees by the coffin’s side. 

| Evil here scored a fresh victory.. He felt him- 
|self defeated. Knowledge, like goodness,, is 
| power, but. evil, like ignorance, is even more 
| powerful. Ignoranee may destroy even genius, 


} and’ the mind that created, romance and. poetry 


“We don’t expect miracles now-a-days,” she 





for the world’s delight, be tortured into vacuity 
by its brutal purchaser, for bread must be 
earned, and poets, like grasshoppers, often sing 
as they starve. 

“My darling,” he whispered, 
indeed left me for ever? Has our happiness 
ended on earth? How can I take my last 
kisses from those pale, sad lips. Oh! my love— 
my wife!” 

He laid his hand on the corpse’s breast, and 
put @ flower by her side, a pale pink -rosebud, 
fit emblena of her who had so young, but at 
pigs of the flower that had once been a pledge 

their mutual love, his chest heaved, heavy 
hy i from. him; ‘and.tears fell on her 
Never to see her agaim, never to hear the 
voice that had last rung imhis ears with thril- 
ling sweetness, as he kissed#her ere they parted. 
What had she longed to whisper in his 
ear ere dying? What words had she vainly 
— to breathe? and he had not been 


“have you 


Her expression was not | ul. There was 
even disquietude in it, as if she had been 
cheeked in passing that calm boundary line we 
must all visit:  Lionel’s wild worship of the 
woman he believed lost for ever took another 
form, a sacred one. He prayed to rejoin her. 

« My Constance, my darling,” he whispered. 
Mon drank pend te pl sll ia - my 

e@; you Inisery you reamt 
of love. Here I swear, Enecling by your coffin’s 
side, as you were my ome love on earth, so will 
I be faithfal to you im death and to all eternity. 
None other shall usurp the: place you held in 
bd heart. Oh! my bride, wounded unto death. 

4 of suffocation, that stole you from 
mre. “Pity and pardon me, your lover, your 
husband, to whom is left the long night of ab- 
sence !” 

Was that a faint sigh that answered him? an 
angel’s whisper floating through the sombre 
shades of the dimly lighted room? A shivering 
sob seemed to fall on the air. . 

Had her soul only then left the mortal frame, 
waiting for love’s breath to bid it depart ? 

Lionel rose from his .knees, once more lifted 
the veil, moved aside the golden-brown curls, 
and kissed the dead-lips softly, and then his 
eyes rested on something that glittered at her 
throat—the anchor, Aphra’s gift, suspended 
from a fine gold chain. 

He unfastened it slowly. This had touched 
the warm pallor of her throat; this had rested 
on the once palpitating loveliness of her neck, 
where his head must have one day lain. 

It had a spiritual significance now. He 
kissed it reveréntly, and placing it inside a 
pocket-book, turned again to take one last fare- 
well. 

Merciful heavens! how agony and our own 
desires will mislead us! A flickering light 
seemed to spread itself over her brow, and 
Lionel passed his -hand across his eyes as if to 
clear his vision. Dr. Moseley, through the. par- 
tition; noted the action, and glanced thought- 
fully at his watch. 

No; the former rigidity, of her appearance 
was but too clearly apparent to him. Lionel 
felt.a baffling sense of his own weakness. He 
tried te summon. baek his,strength, but in vain. 
The room and its objects reeled before him, and 
with an involuntary gesture; he stretehed out 
his hands and fell swooning to the ground, 

The sigh that had before been half a sob, and 
which had floated from tie coffin, again became 
audible. It was now followed by a moan. 

“ Good heavens!” muttered- Moseley, darting 
forward towards Lionel’s prostrate form, and 
moistening his lips witha drag that’ only rén- 
dered him the more uneconsciotis; “the trance 
is passing; she mayawake before we can con+ 
vey him from the room !” 


* * * * * 


The moan that had come from the:lips of the 
corpse was followed by! a: loudet, anfl more 
struggling wail.. Weall know the strange effect 
of sounds like these, heard in stilltess, that. 
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dart from our unconsciousness and confuse the 
hearers. 

Lady Constance’s hitherto rigid body glowed 
onee more with en that’ slowly revisited her 
frame and sent new force to the muscles that 
before seemed chained in death; convulsed 
and‘ shuddering sobs. accompanied her breath- 
ing. 

‘After carefully conveying Lionel from the 
room, Dr. Moseley turned to the coffin and 
viewed his patient with keen attention. The 
shadows of death were passing away. 

He lighted fresh candles and brought them 
nearer. He dreaded her shrieks of terror, were 
she to be under the impression they had deter- 
mined to bury heralive. People had been known 
to go mad when they awoke from a trance, to 
find themselves in a coffin, but she, who had 
lost her reason, might not be assailed by a similar 
delirium. How would she act, and what would 
she say? 

The eyelashes still flickered and trembled, 
and the breath that curled in faint circles 
around her mouth was short and spasmodic. 

The doctor felt her pulse, which beat slowly, 
like that of a very aged person with just suf- 
ficient life in her to make her exist. 

Lady Violet and the earl returned to the bed- 
chamber at’ his solicitation, taking their place at 
the coffin’s side. ‘Tessa, who never left her hus- 
band for more than two days, also entered, and 
seeing the burning candles, and being affected 
by the air of solemnity reigning on “all sides, 
thought of the blessed saints, and uttered a few 
prayers. 

This poor young lady, the earl’s daughter 
was dead, thought Tessa; had died broken- 
hearted through being parted from her husband, 
and they were praying for the repose of her soul 
in purgatory. 

“Tessa,” said the doctor, seeing her enter, 
‘leave off praying and beuseful. Fetch me my 
case of instruments from the dining-room table, 
and be quick about it.” 

“Instruments!” repeated Tessa, in amaze- 
ment. If he had asked for a family Bible at a 
time like this, it would have been a matter of 
less surprise. 

«Yes, idiot. 
words.” 

He felt annoyed his wife had pursued him 
here. 

. “T feel afraid, my Ebenezer,” said Tessa, 
walking gingerly across the floor. “My hair 
seems to lift itself up by die roots. Oh, Santa 
Madonna, protect the holy dead ! cried Tessa, 
counting her beads rapidly and glancing at the 
corpse. 

* A piercing shriek escaped her lips. Tessa 
flew to the doctor, sank at his feet, and clung to 
his knees. 

“The blessed saints have heard my prayers. 
I asked them nights and nights to let the beau- 
tiful young lady live. Oh, don’t stare at me so 
fierce. Isawher lipsmove. I knowshe hear— 
she feel. Ebenezer, you ’ave been a great 
vicked man always, and dees is a miracle to 
make you good, and care more for die bambino.” 
And again Tessa prayed furiously, at a distant 
corner of the room. 

The earl smiled unpleasantly. 

“‘Your wife, my dear Moseley, has evidently 
a repulsion to being a spectator of a denouement 
of this kind. We shall have a collision of senti- 
ment if this bewildered soul remains in the 
apartment. Dismiss her at once. I detest 
scenes with women.” 

Thus appealed to, Dr. Moseley, lifting his 
cane, touched his cara sposa on the shoulder. 

“Go downstairs at once,” ‘he said, sharply, 
*‘and wait there till I send for you.” 

But Tessa, in the presence of a miraculous 
interposition of the Invisible Powers, was not to 
be moved, even by kicks. Ebenezer might be 
in danger; his terrifying gravity appalled her 
more than blows, and the superstition of the 
illiterate is not'a thing to be overcome by 
threats.. Moved by some spasmodic hysteria 
Tessa felt a strong desire to blow.out all the 
candies. He knew how unreasonable is ignorince 
in terror. He must think of another device. 
“T not leave you,” she repeated, enthu- 


Obey me, and don’t repeat my 











siastically, ‘No, no, die end of die world will 
come. Here is a miracle more vonderful than 
ven die poor dead saints veep tears of blood, and 
Tessa pray !” 

“Won't go,” said the earl, nodding to 
Moseley. ‘“ That’s the way with women, con- 
trary to the last.” 

« Yes,” said Moseley, softly, “ it won’t always 
do to treat them like dogs. I must coax her off 
and appeal to her appetite. She’s always reason- 
able when it’s a question of cooking.” 

He then turned his dark face towards her, 
and threw so tender an expression into his 
own narrow eyes, Tessa forgot everything 
save that Ebenezer was fond and lover-like. 

“Go, my Tessa, for the instruments,” he’ re- 
peated, “and then,cook me some macaroniau 
gratin for my dinner, in your best style.” 

This materialism counterbalanced superstition. 
Tessa felt a subtle physical rapture.steal over 
her at that brief allusion to the macaroni, and 
she might even indulge her taste in washing the 
plates, “and even in ironing afew handkerchiefs, 
without fear of Ebenezer’s 3 disapprov al. 

The earl glanced at Moseley, and then towards 
the coffin, with palpitating anxiety. How would 
the sleeper greet him? Lady Violet also rose 
and contemplated her sister. 

«Nothing could have been better managed,” 
she said, looking at the flower, and the ghost- 
like form that seemed to defy every magic art 
to re-animate it. ‘Hargrave is insensible. Dr. 
Moseley will have him safely removed to town. 
The doctor thinks it highly probable he may 
have a return of his recent illness. In the 
meantime Constance can be removed to Bays- 
water, and afterwards to the Hall. We will 
send him an account of her burial in our 
mausoleum. He and Sir Hugh will then shortly 
depart for Australia.” 

The earl paced the room uneasily with much 
the same tremors as the believers in Cagliostro 
may have waited for the sheeted dead to arise at 
his bidding, 

«The present may be safe, my dear, but what 
of the future ?” 

Dr. Moseley, softly rubbing his hands to- 
gether, now v entured to speak. 

“So far, so good; as we say in Italian, Ché 
sara sara. I am contented, are you?” 

«Yes, if our landscape gardener does not re- 
turn to find his wife living.” 

«My dear earl, the young man has only just 
recovered from a severe attack of brain fever ; 
memory then is often very treacherous. I should 
not be surprised if he should be again 
delirious.” 

Lady Violet’s bright eyes clouded. 

«“ This is all rather. ghastly,” she said, shiver- 
ing, and turning away. 

« But now,” said the doctor, “let us see to 
our fair patient, the Lady Constance. It may 
be two hours before she arises from her trance. 
It is most likely an effort of nature to restore 
her reason. She may awake sane and calm. In 
that case I must warn you of a danger.” 

« What is that ?” 

“People under certain conditions of the 
mental system will have a perfect knowledge ot 
all that has been said in their presence. They 
will recall every incident, with weird correct- 
ness. She will have been conscious of her hus- 
band’s identity. Treat this as a mere delu- 
sion.” 

Again a shuddering sob smote the air, and 
the supposed corpse lifted a hand with the 
anxious gesture of a person groping her way 
through darkness. 

«‘Hush !” said Moseley, extinguishing two of 
the candles so that the light should be dimmer. 
“She is awaking. I must beg you, my lord, to 
be most careful, say little, and humour her 
every wish.” 

The sob changed into a smothered moan. 
Lady Constance struggled to rise, fancying her- 
self in a grave. This gloomy chamber—was it 
a vault, such as Juliet may have found herself 
in? and was this flower by her side only the in- 
terpretation of a-dream ? 

What were these scarcely audible voices? to 
what were they leading her? She saw Dr. 
Moseley approach the coffin, and looking round 





in speechless terror, beheld her father, the earl, 
and her sister, Lady Violet, by the hearth, their 
glances turned towards her. 

Convulsed shrieks fell from her lips as’ she 
again fought, as it were, for breath. Dr. 
Moseley, foreseeing how fatal this excitement 
might prove, bent over her, and gently moving 
the loose rings of hair from her temples, held a 
glass to her lips containing a soothing draught, 
which she eagerly swallowed. 

The earl and Lady Violet, terrified at this 
strange awakening, drew nearer to the coffin, 
following every movement of the marble white 
form, that seemed possessed with supernatural 
power, as the flickering candlelight streamed 
around it. 

Rarely had Lady Constance looked more 
lovely than now, when in irresolute and broken 
accents she remonstrated with an inexplicable 
fate. 

At last she spoke louder and clearer, and 
the words were no longer the frenzied utterances 
of a tortured soul, but more resembling those of 
one who has passed away from earth, and can 
look on poor mortality from some sublime 
heights with at least resignation. Lady Con- 
stance had awoke from her trance! 

The earl and Lady Violet were unfeignedly 
terrified at the whole scene. Dr. Moseley en- 
deavoured to talk second-hand science and 
metaphysics at random, as a slight relief to his 
own feelings. 

** How do we know that even when dead the 
part of human keings is over) in this world?” 
he said, in a hushed voice. “ That is the vulgar 
creed. I believe there are mysteries existing 
between life and death that may yet be solved, 
and that invisible chains may connect us with 
the departed, and that if in a material sense all 
appears ended, there is yet but a thin veil 
hiding from our sight the beings we have so 
des arly loved on earth.” 

Lady Constance, as if overhearing these words, 
slowly rose from the coffin, passin her thin 
and wasted hands over her brow. 

“Why have you left me so soon, Lionel ?” she 
muttered ; “you were here but a minute pre- 
viously. Amid this labyrinth of cruel doubts and 
torments you alone seemed true and real to 
me, but I thought you were sad and bewildered, 
as if you feared my disdain, and yet you spoke 
to me, you gave me this flower. Ah!” with a 
wild shriek, and feeling the coffin’s edge, “ you 
thought I was dead, and that was why you wept. 
Oh! my darling, what can reunite us?” 

She burst into frantic weeping. The earl 
was evidently greatly moved, but seeing him 
about to address her with some fatherly te ender- 
ness, Dr. Moseley, laying his hand on the earl’s 
shoulder, said in a whisper: 

“Do not interfere, my lord, these tears are 
most favourable symptoms; they will relieve 
the brain ; they are the salvation of all troubled 
minds.” 

‘‘Had you not better leave Constance alone 
with Dr. Moseley?” said Lady “Violet. 7 
don’t think we shall be of any use.’ 

“Ts that you, Violet?” Lady Constance said, 
turning to her sister. “Were you satisfied 
with nothing short of seeing me buried alive ?” 

“You’ve been in a trance, my dear child,” 
said the earl, his arms encireling her; “it has 
passed, we are thankful to say, and your delirium 
with it.” 

« And for a time life was apparently extinct,” 
said the doctor. 

‘Where, then, is Lionel ?” she asked, again 
touching the coffin’s edge, “for he has been 
here ; he called to me but I could not answer.’ 

«“ You have doubtless fancied strange things 
in your trance,” suggested the earl. 

«‘ But the flower ?” she said, raising the faded 
rosebud to her lips, and longing to give fresh 
vent to her grief. 

They all glanced at each other, and Moseley 
hastened to : say: 

“That, my lady, was the humble offering of 
friendship, as disinterested as it is pure.” 

Tessa now tapped at the door with the case 
of instruments in her hand. The macaroni 
promised to be delicious, and Moseley was not 
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sorry to think of quitting this funeral chamber 
for the attractions of dinner. 

«Is she come to life?’ murmured Tessa, in a 
frightened whisper; “the holy saints protect 
us—but dinner is on the table, my Ebenezer, 
and if it should spoil, you must blame the ghost, 
not me.” 

The frivolity of which speech proving the 
salutary influence of cooking on the nervous 
system; an acquaintance with saucepans 
counterbalancing phantasmal terrors. 

*« You have done well,”’ said the doctor, drily, 
and with an after-thought, “to remember my 
favourite dish on this dreary occasion.” 

Dr. Moseley then turniag to the earl, sug- 
gested the advisability of Lady Constance hav- 
ing some refreshing sleep, and as she appeared 
inclined to doze, they threw a shawl around her 
shoulders, and leading her carefully from the 
room, placed her on a couch, and darkening the 
window, left her alone. 

She still held the withered rosebud, Lionel’s 
farewell love gift. It spoke to her in dim 
mystical speech.. A spark of hope seemed en- 
kindled at the sight of it, and Lady Constance 
took comfort from the thought of his fidelity. 
She might even have had some prescience of 
the future, as she covered the flower with tears 
and kisses, placing it in the bosom of her dress. 
She touched her throat, the gold anchor was 
missing. 

«My poor love, you believed me dead,” she 
sighed. “I felt your tears on my brow. Oh! 
may the anchor be yet restored to me by your 
dear hands. I will try and live for your sake, 
severed though we may be; there is an eternal 
shrine in my heart, your voice, that stirred me 
from my trance, still lives in the depths of my 
soul. I am thine forever!’ 


(To be Continued.) 








PROFITS OF FRUIT-GROWING. 





Dr. E. Ware Syrtvester, of Lyons, N.Y., 
read a paper on fruit-growing at the late New 
York State Fair, in which he said he bought his 
farm of one hundred acres twenty-six years ago, 
and planted out the first year 1,100 fruit-trees. 
During the last ten years the average money re- 
ceived each year exceeds the purchase money 
paid for the farm and buildings; or, in other 
words, the fruit has paid the original cost of the 
farm ten times over in as many years. 

Croakers said at first he would never eat the 
fruit of the trees he planted, or if he did apples 
would not be worth over two shillings a barrel. 
But he has lived long enough to gather a thou- 
sand barrels in a season; to make sales of pears 
at three pounds per barrel, at apples at sixteen 
shillings to two pounds per barrel, the average 
apple rate for the last twenty years having been 
eight shillings and sixpence per barrel. With 
labour and other expenses as at present apples 
at four shillings per barrel will pay better than 
most farm products. 





THE 
BARONESS OF THE ISLES. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Bot was the Lady Matilda really dead? Had 
the sea closed over her fair form and lovely 
face? Had her sweet life gone out in the fierce 
storm and darkness, with the lives of so many 
strong men, in that fearful wreck ? 

Balder had said that he had been swept from 
his hold upon the broken mast by a great wave, 
and that in the same instant a dozen seamen 
had flung themselves upon the frail support, 
and that the mast and all upon it had been sub- 
merged in the sea. 

All this was truth. But Balder, stunned and 
blinded, struggling for his life in the breakers, 
conscious only of the great roar of the waters 


and his own mortal peril, did not see the mast 
rise from the sea almost upon the instant, 
stripped of the seamen who had seized upon it, 
and supporting only the two women, who were 
securely lashed to it. 

Yet it did so rise, the fierce waves having 
beaten off the poor*wretches who had clung to 
it for safety. And the next wave—a long side- 
long sweep of the waters, obeying the wind— 
carried the mast beyond the reach of the drown- 
ing men and clear of the wreck. 

The maiden was insensible, the shock of sub- 
mersion having been too much for her. Her long 
hair was loosened and streaming on the waters. 
Her face gleamed from the black sea like a 
white star. 

The old nurse, in mortal terror, choking and 
gasping, could not even speak. She believed 
her young mistress to be dead, and awaited her 
own end with the torpor of an utter despair. 

The log floated on the sea, drifting idly on 
the outgoing current, now riding a white crest, 
now plunged into the black troughs, but not 
again becoming submerged. 

It was a plaything for the wind and waters. 
Now it was carried a few feet towards the shore, 
then the wind and tide seized it and bore it out 
to sea, only to return it in mockery again to- 
wards the reef. 

This sinister play was kept up for half an 
hour or more, but all the while the log was 
drifting away from the island, slowly but 
steadily. An hour later it had cleared the eddy- 
ing currents around the island and was being 
borne to the southward before the stiff wind. 

By this time the maiden had recovered her 
senses. The old nurse heard her moan feebly, 
and that moan sounded to old Mary like the 
sweetest music. 

“Oh, my lady, my lady!” she gasped. “ Are 
you alive? I thought you were dead! Speak 
tome! Speak to me!” 

«Mary! breathed the sweet voice of Matilda, 
faint with pain and weakness. ‘“‘ Where are we ? 
On the island ?” 

“No, my lady. You remember the wind 
changed before the wreck. We have drifted 
away from the island. We are out on the 
ocean.” 

«Are we alone?” asked Matilda, remember- 
ing the men who had swamped the mast in the 
moment of its launching. 

“Yes, my lady. Those men were drowned. 
We are alone on the sea.” 

Matilda raised her head feebly. The light of 
Ivar’s fire upon the island gleamed afar off like 
a glow-worm. And far and near was the 
great, cruel, awful sea with its yawning waves. 

“Oh, this is terrible!’ the girl murmured. 
«Why were we not cast upon the island? Ivar 
will think us dead. Heaven have pity on him 
and us!” 

«* My lady,” said the old woman, inafrichtened 
voice, “do you think there are sharks here? I 
see something——” 

Matilda peered into the gloom. There was 
something near them—something moving like 
themselves upon the billows. 

The two women watched the object in a very 
fascination of terror. 

“Heaven have mercy!” whispered old Mary. 
“Tt is a shark !” 

A moment of breathlessness followed. 

“Tt is not a shark,” then said Matilda. “It 
is lifeless—a sport of the waves. It’s a dead 
body !” 

“One of the seamen of the ‘Frida,’ ” ejacu- 
lated the nurse, after a long scrutiny of the 
object. ‘ And there are other bodies near. We 
are ina ghastly company, my lady. How long 
will it be before we are like them ?” 

“The Lord only knows. Weare in His hands, 
Mary. Let us still trustin Him. He is able to 
deliver us from even this great strait.” 

But the maiden’s heart was hopeless even 
while she spoke of trust in Heaven. The dark- 
ness of the night, the storm, the awful loneli- 
ness, the waves that ovewhelmed her figure, 
lapping at her like hungry woves, the chill 
and exhaustion were all too much for her. Her 





head drooped again to the wet log, and her hair 
{ streamed upon the waters. 





“ Bear up, bear up, my lady, my poor mis- 
tress!” cried the old nurse, in an agony. 
“Don’t give up now. If we can keep alive till 
morning we may be picked up. Try to keep 
alive—for my sake—for the sake of the. Lady 
Godiva—for the sake of the young knight Ivar !’” 
she pleaded. 

«But—the night—is so long!” faltered 
Matilda, in a fainting voice. 

“Oh, my lady, my nursling!” cried the old 
woman. “Pray bearup. Talktome. Rofise 
yourself. If you give up to your exhaustion 
now you will die!” 

Thus adjured, Matilda roused herself from the 
fatal languor papg yl over her. 

‘I don’t think I can keep my hold on life till 
morning,” she said. ‘I feel half drowned. I 
am faint and cold.” 

The old nurse heard her murmuring a prayer 
in a hushed voice, and she applied herself to her 
own devotions. 

Tossing as they were on the treacherous deep, 
the mockery of the elements—waiting as they 
were at the very portal of eternity—it behooved 
them both to address themselves to the great 
Father into whose presence they might at any 
moment enter. 

Another weary lapse of time—another long 
and dreary silence—and the nurse again ad- 
dressed her young mistress and received an 
answer. 

Matilda was still alive. They said little after 
this. The roar of the sea deafened them. 
They forgot their terror of sharks. A merciful 
torpor and indifference deadened their souls to a 
sense of their situation. 

They did not even noti-e that the ghastly 
bodies they had seen had parted company with 
them, and were now lost somewhere in the 
gloom out of range of their vision. And the 
long night wore on. 

It was past midnight when the old nurse 
heard Matilda muttering incoherently, and 
knew that the tortured mind was in delirium. 
Mary could do nothing save to pray, and the 
words soon died on her lips, and she became 
still. Whether she fainted or slept she never 
knew. 

And the night still wore on. 

Soon after day-break a fishing vessel that had 
lain at anchor all night in the shelter of an 
islet, and which had resumed its work at dawn, . 
was skimming the sea under a fair breeze and 
a shining sun. 

This little craft was manned by Scots, brave, 
hardy fellows, who had been three days at sea, 
and intended to turn their course towards home 
that very day, unusual success having crowned 
their present voyage. 

Their deck was loaded with piles of fish, which 
were covered with a coarse canvas. The smell 
was decidedly odorous. The men were begrimed 
with their toil. They had just had breakfast, 
and were now on deck, searching the sea with 
keen glances in quest of signs of a school of 
fish. 

One man had climbed the mast the better to 
pursue his observations. Suddenly, he uttered 
acry that startled his comrades. 

« Where-away ?” cried the captain. 
is it?” : 

«A piece of wreck and a body lashed to it !”” 
replied the lookout, excitedly. “It’s yonder— 
off the larboard-quarter. Do you see it?” 

The captain did see it, and shared the excite- 
ment of the lookout. He issued his orders 
sharply, and the vessel bore down upon the 
strange object. 

In the course of a few minutes they were near 
enough to make out that the “‘ piece of wreck” 
was a broken mast and that two women were 
lashed to it. 

The excitement on board the little vessel was 
now at fever-heat. 

In a very short space of time they were along- 
side the shipwrecked women, had cut them 
loose from their support, and carried them down 
into the little cabin. 

The captain, a grizzled old patriarch, carried 
Matilda to his own room and laid her in his 
berth. 

«This one is a lady,” he said, scanning her 


« What 
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refined face and costly dress. ‘The other is 
her servant. Some vessel must have been lost 
in these waters last night in the storm, and 
these are probably the only survivors. I wish 
my old woman were here. I don’t know what to 
do. Noneof us are fit to take care of a drowned 
lady ad 

“The old woman is coming to,” replied one 
of the men. “She’s opened her eyes. Here, 
give usacup of spirits. That will revive her, 
if anything will.” 

@ne of the men brought a cup of fiery liquid 
and a portion of it was poured down old Mary’s 
throat. 

As predicted, she revived and sat up, staring 
wildly about her. 

“You’re safe now, good woman,” said the 
captain, kindly. . 

“Safe! safe! And my lady!” ejaculated the 
old nurse, laughing and crying in a breath. 

«There she is,” answered the captain, point- 
ing to the berth. 

**Is—is she dead ?” 

“I don’t know. We have but just rescued 
you. You can take care of her. We are but 
rough men, not fit to touch a lady,” said the 
captain. 

The fact that her mistress lay insensible and 
in need of her services did more to restore the 
old nurse than the beverage that had been given 
her. 

She sprang up all wet and dripping, her 
scant grey locks hanging about her withered 
neck, and rushed forward to the side of the 
Lady Matilda, placing her hand above the 
maiden’s heart. 

“It beats,” she said, exultingly. “Oh 
Heaven has heard her prayers. Bring hot 
water—more spirits—blankets. Bring them to 
the door; and leave the room, all of you. I can 
do all that is to be done!” 

She banished them all and closed the door, 
and set to work to bring back animation to the 
chilled and exhausted frame. 

She removed the little embroidered shoes, all 
sodden now, and chafed the cold feet in her 
hands, rubbing spirits upon them. 

She poured some of the beverage down the 
girl’s throat, and ministered to her after her 
knowledge, and presently the sweet eyes opened 
os the pale features quivered with returning 
life. 

The nurse welcomed this restoration with a 
burst of thanksgiving. 

* “You are safe, my lady,” she said. “We 
were picked up by good, honest fishers. Oh, my 
dear lady, the Lord has been good to us !”” 

The Lady Matilda laughed strangely, and 
a laugh sent a chill to her attendant’s 

Those opening eyes had no recognition in 
them, but were wild and frightened. 

“ Speak to me,” said old Mary. 
know me, my lady ?” 

The girl answered incoherently. and spoke 
of wreck and beacon-fires, and of ghastly 
antes bodies, and called upon Ivar to save 

er. 

“Bless my soul!” cried the old nurse, ina 
panic. ‘“She’s delirious and in a high fever. 
What can we do ?” 

A knock at the door startled her. 
it, meeting the captain face to face. 
«« How is the lady ?”’ he asked, in a whisper. 

«She’s come to, but she’s in a high fever,” 
said old Mary, with tears. ‘Death has got his 
grip on her still, Captain. He watched her all 
night as she tossed on the waters, and he lost 
her then, but he won’t be cheated of his prey. 
She will die. She has been delicately nurtured ; 
she is a great lady and rich; and this exposure 
will kill her !” 


* Don’t you 


She opened 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THE news of the dangerous illness of the 
Lady Matilda brought a cloud of gloom upon 
the hardy fishers who had rescued her and old 
Mary from the sea. The captain consulted his 
fellows, and the result of the consultation was 





that the project of the day’s fishing was given 
over and the vessel put about for the shore. 

The captain came to the cabin-door to inform 
old Mary of his altered course. 

«You see,” he said, “the lady needs shore 
comforts—a soft bed, and herb drinks, and a 
doctor. I will take her to my own cot, though 
it’s humble for the like of her, unless her home 
might be along this coast. Is there any place 
you want me to take youto? I take it you are 
Manx people.” 

““We are Manx people,” said old Mary, sigh- 
ing. ‘ My lady has a great castle in our own 
country, and lands and servants who would die 
for her. I wish she were in Man now—in 
Castle Grand—in her own chamber !”” 

In her present trouble the old woman forgot 
that at Castle Grand her young mistress would 
be in the power of Reginald—that in returning 
to her own country in the present crisis of 
affairs the Lady Matilda would but plunge into 
perils, a rescue from which would be more than 
improbable. 

The old nurse thought only of the faithful 
hearts at Castle Grand, the skilled old doctor, 
the many comforts, and it seemed to her that if 
her young mistress could be transported to her 
home she would be well. 

The captain returned to his companions. An 
hour or two later, when the sun was well up in 
thesky, the fishers sighted a large ship to the 
southward, which was approaching them under 
full sail. 

They believed the vessel to be a Norwegian 
privateer, several ships of that nationality and 
character being rumoured in those waters, and 
were not anxious to be seen by her. 

But notwithstanding their haste to get out of 
her way, the vessel gained upon them, coming 
nearer and nearer, and looming up at last before 
their eyes with perfect distinctness of outline 
and rigging. 

“She’s not a Norwegian,” said the captain, 
eyeing her keenly ; “she hasn’t their trim, sharp 
build. She isn’t Irish or Scottish. It may be 
a vessel sent out by King Reginald in search of 
this very lady who is so great in her own coun- 
try. We will signal her.” 

He did so, and the signal was seen and com- 
prehended by the ship, whose course bore down 
directly upon the fishing smack. 

« Are you Manxmen ?” asked the Scot. 

The reply was affirmative. 

“ We have rescued two Manx women from the 
sea this morning.” 

Instantly all was excitement on board the 
Manxman. 

- Questions and answers were hastily ex- 
changed. 

The ship hove to, and the smack ran along- 
side her. 

Then the captain ascended to the deck, and 
told the story briefly of the rescue of the ship- 
wrecked women. 

“Our voyage is ended,” said the commander. 
“We were in search of this very lady whom 
you have rescued. Let her be brought on board 
at once.” 

The order was obeyed. Old Mary climbed to 
the deck, while the Lady Matilda was carefuHy 
transferred from one vessel to the other in a 
hastily formed litter. 

The captain, having set out upon his quest for 
the Lady Matilda upon the very night of her 
capture by Balder, and having had some expec- 
tation of effecting her rescue, had, during 
his voyage, caused a room to be prepared for her 
occupancy. 

She was taken to this room and laid in the 
clean white berth. 

The two vessels then separated. 

Old Mary ministered to the comfort of her 
young mistress, and, after a little, bethought 
herself of Ivar upon the lonely isle to which 
Balder had exiled him. 

She thought of making an appeal to the com- 
mander to rescue him, but a timely sense of 
caution restrained her. 

Better to leave him in loneliness, desolation, 
and exile, with the possibility that he might be 
rescued by some fishing vessel and transported 
to one of the sister kingdoms. 





So she held silence concerning him, and 
devoted herself to her young charge. 

The ship was several days in finding her way 
back to Man. 

The Lady Matilda was watched over with un- 
remitting devotion by her attendant, and every- 
thing that could be done to promote her recovery 
was done ; but still the fever raged in her veins, 
and still her mind wandered in delirium. 

The one desire of old Mary was for a doctor to 
attend upon Lady Matilda, but the voyage was 
protracted by reason of a second storm, and the 
loss of her mainmast, and the days wore on, and 
it was the tenth day after Lady Matilda’s rescue 
by the fishermen when the ship entered the bay 
of Castle Grand. 

It was morning, bright, sunny, and warm 
with spring loveliness. A boat was lowered! 
Lady Matilda and her waiting woman were 
lowered into it, and the rowers pulled for the 
shore. 

A little pier jutted out from the foot of the 
bluff upon which the castle was throned. The 
sailors landed at this pier, and taking up their 
burden, began the ascent of the steep steps 
cut in the rock which led upwards to the 
castle. 

Old Mary ran on in advance, wild with joy at 
their return. 

A lookout was always stationed in the little 
overhanging watch tower on the very edge of 
the bluff. 

The inmates of the castle knew that Reginald 
had despatched men-of-war in every direction 
in search of Lady Matilda’s captors. 

Long before the little procession had neared 
the castle, the gate upon the bluff had been 
swung open, and the venerable Lady Godiva, 
with the stewarc and chaplain, and a throng of 
attendants, were gathered in the courtyard. 

And into their midst the beautiful young 
mistress of the castle, all flushed with fever, 
and distraught with delirium, was borne. 

They gathered around her in mingled thanks- 
giving and distress. . 

She knew none of them, and her unnaturally 
bright eyes roved from one to another, and then 
closed in utter weariness. 

« Let her be taken at once to her own rooms,” 
commanded the Lady Godiva. ‘And let a 
doctor be sent for in all haste.” 

Both orders were obeyed. 

Lady Matilda was carried up to her own plea- 
sant room and placed in bed. 

A mounted messenger was despatched for a 
doctor, and another departed to warn the earl 
of her return. 

Reginald had retired to Castle Rushen some 
days before, leaving a small force in posses- 
sion of Castle Grand. 

It was one of his own men, therefore, who 
had set out in hot haste to inform him of the 
Lady Matilda’s appearance in her own home, 
and her dangerous illness. 

A doctor soon made his appearance at Castle 
Grand, and the best medical skill of the period 
was employed in behalf of the young suf- 
ferer. 

But the fever wrought its course without 
pause. The exposure of that fearful night of 
shipwreck, after the anxieties and terrors at- 
tending the flight and exile, and the separation 
from Ivar, had weakened the girl’s frame, and 
nearly exhausted her powers of recuperation. 

For days and weeks her life hung in the 
balance. Tender and devoted friends watched 
over her. The earl sent daily to inquire after 
her. 

A heavy gloom hung over, not only Castle 
Grand, but Castle Rushen. Gaieties were at 
astandstill. . 

Reginald, earnest in his love, and fearful 
lest death should cheat him of his intended 
prey, was grim and silent, and his people 
wondered what his lordship would do if Matilda 
should die. 

But she did not die. Her constitution was 
essentially strong and vigorous, and, despite 
the previous strain it had endured, it did not 
yield now to the assault of the terrible fever. 

There came a crisis in the disease, and Lady 
Matilda awakened from a deep sleep, weak as 
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any infent, but in her right mind, and the] tidings. Ivardead! Shecould scareely believe | anyone by asking shelter or assistance, althongh 
doctor declared the danger past, and that she] it. Yet how could she doubt his death when | I have friends on this very road.” 
would live. ! the details of it were so circumstantial, when With this resolution he resumed his toilsome 


It was several days longer before she could 
sit up. During the interval she asked no. ques- 
tions and made no mention even to her old 
nurse of Ivar. 

One might have deemed that she had for- 
gotten him, save for the.look of weary sorrow 
on her pale young face, and ‘the trouble-in her 
sweet eyes, but these betokened an anxious 
heart. But at last she broke this strange 
silence. 

She was in her own room, seated in a great 
armchair by her window. Her form, .slighter 
now than ever, was clothed in a loose gown of 
scarlet Milan velvet, wrought with gold em- 
broidery. 

Her fair hair was confined with a scarlet and 
gold fillet. A faint flush of returning health 
was on hercheeks. She was grave and thought- 
ful, watching a troop of cavalry in the distance 
as it approached the castle. 

«The king is coming,” said Lady Godiva, who 
was alone with her niece, and who had been 
notified through a courier of the king’s intended 
visit. “He wishes to congratulate you upon 
your recovery, Matilda. His troops are within 
our walls. We cannot deny his hospitality. It 
would be well, then, to treat him with civility.” 

The flush on the maiden’s face deepened, and 
a look of haughtiness appeared in her eyes. 

*‘We are his prisoners, then?” she said. 
** Since we are in his power, we must perforce be 
civil.” 

«* Reginald comes to renew hissuit,” said Lady 
Godiva. ‘Throughout your illness there have 
been no festivities. It:is even said that the king 
has grown devout. But that seems incredible. 
One thing issure. The king loves you, and is 
determined to make you his wife. The marriage 
would please his people, Godred’s daughter is 
a fitting match evenfora king. Reginald’s 
dissolute habits, his open. profligaey, have 
alienated his subjects from him, and only the 
prospects of his marriage with. you keeps them 
silent.” 

* And if I do not marry him ?” 

«My dear,” said the venerable lady, sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘ his men are in possession of this castle. 
There is no way of escape from it. Yet if you 
were clear of the castle you could not escape 
from the island. You are a prisoner, in King 
Reginald’s power. He has troops to enforce his 
will, He can put down any rebeliion of his sub- 
jects, should your reluctance to marry him incite 





one. I see no possible way of escape for you | 
from this hateful marriage.” 

«Then you counsel me to marry him?” asked | 
the maiden, in surprise. 

“‘My child, you are in the toils. You cannot 
escape. Your friends are powerless to save you. 
Would it not be best. for you to resign yourself 
to the inevitable; to marry Reginald ; toattempt 
to reform him? To——” 

“I would die before I would marry him !” 
cried the maiden; “‘ you must have lost all hope, 
dear aunt, to counsel me like this. I am not 
hopeless or friendless, as you think. 
escape to England ; he will obtain help and come 
for me.” 

The sudden gloom on Lady Godiva’s. coun- 
tenance struck a chill to Matilda’s soul. 

«* My dear,” said the venerable lady, tenderly, 
*‘you must know the worst before the. king’s 
arrival. Ivar escaped from,the island——” 

«« Escaped !”” 

“ Was brought back to Man by the Norwegian 
who had taken him away. It was before your 
own return. He was exiled, you know, and a 
sentence of death had,been pronounced against 
him, to be executed if he should appear in this 
island. He was seen and recognised on the night 
of his arrival by one of the king’s spies, who 
followed him and finally attacked him. The two 
fought, and Ivar was killed.” 

Matilda repeated the word in a stupor. 

“This is nostory of King Reginald, my dear, 
it is the truth. Ivar perished. I sent our 


steward to claim his body, and it is buried in 
‘99 


our own crypt. 


Ivar will | 





The maiden was stunned by these terrible 


her own friends had claimed his body and given 
it burial? 

“Tvar is dead!’ repeated Lady Godiva. 
** We are helpiess. My poor child, let us make 
the best of our terriblestrait. Yield to the iron 
hand of King Reginald. Become his wife.” 

The maiden was silent in a terrible despair. 

«Hark !’ said the venerable spinster, starting. 
“Reginald’s trumpet! The king is at our 
gates.” 

A shrill trumpet blast rang ‘through the 
castle ; the trampling of hoofs upon the draw- 
bridge resounded, and the king and his train 
rode into the courtyard. 

Then came the sound of feet upon the stairs. 
A minute later, King Reginald, alone, was 
ushered by the major-domo into the presence of 
Lady Matilda. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Ivar was believed to be dead. A body which 
had been identified as his had been consigned 
to the crypt of Castle Grand with all funereal 
honours. 

The tidings of his early death had gone 
forth throughout the realm, and all his enemies 
had rejoiced, and his friends had mourned for 
the brave and noble life so suddenly ended. 

But the body which had been buried as his 
was not the body of Ivar. 

How and why it had been supposed to be his 
body, and what had really happened to Ivar, we 
will now narrate. 

We have told how he landed from the Nor- 
wegian and visited the farmhouse of’ Baltred. 
How, on leaving the latter, he had set out for 
the Abbey of St. Mary’s, and how he had been 
followed by one of the king’s spies, who had 
chanced to witness his debarkation and his 
visit to Baltred, and who had recognised him as 
the exiled knight upon whose head a price had 
been set. 

This spy had watched the cove near Baltred’s 
cottage for many nights in succession, in anti- 
cipation of the possible return of Ivar or 


; Matilda. 


King Reginald had pardoned Baltred for the 
assistance and succour he had rendered to the 
fugitives, and had then placed a watch upon 
him, in the hope that the lovers might return 
to the shelter of his roof. 

For the king had believed that Matilda would 
ransom Ivar and herself from the hands of the 
Norsemen, and that she would return with her 
lover to raise the standard of revolt against him, 
who had so persecuted them both. 

He was wrong in his surmises, but the result 
of his precaution was precisely what he had de- 
sired, 

His spy, after watching vainly for several 
nights, had witnessed the arrival of our hero, 
and was now following silently in his tracks. 

Ivar walked on swiftly for an hour or more. 
The night was strangely still, and yet full of 
those sounds that fill the air in the quietest 
night. 

The roar of the waves in the distance, the 
calling of birds, the sudden, swift rush of some 
scared wild animal through the underbrush bor- 
dering the lonely highway, the fluttering of 
leaves in the wind—these and many other sounds 
met the keen hearing of Ivar as, at last, he 
came to a halt in a lonely spot. 

Ivar had paused in the middle of a forest, and 
the thick branches of the trees nearly meeting 
overhead shut out the starlight, and created a 
gloom that was singularly depressing and chil- 
ling. 

It .was now near morning. He did not. deem 
it safe to journey after the dawn, lest he should 
be seen by some enemy. 

“It is a long and hard walk to the Abbey of 
St. Mary’s. Ishall have to lie over somewhere 
during the day, and complete my journey to- 
morrow night,’ thought the young man; “I 
will remain in the woods. I will not compromise 





march, and the spy crept stealthily through the 
darkness. 

About daybreak Ivar reached a lonely glen, 
which he had often visited in happier days when 
hunting. 

He knew its every recess thoroughly, and here 
he resolved to make his halt and seclude himself 
until the following night. e 

No better place could have been found for his 
purpose. 

The ravine was a deep, dark, wooded cleft, 
traversed by a swift, deep, roaring mountain 
torrent, and reaching from the mountains to 
the sea. é 

There were great rocks here, sheer pre- 
cipices, with a frightful fall, wild and rugged 
scenery that was even picturesque in its gran- 
deur. 

Ivar paused upon the very edge of the ravine, 
and flung himself upon the ground beneath a 
great oak tree. 

The spy concealed himself in a thicket and 
watched him a long time in silence., An hour 
or two thus passed. Then the spy saw that 
Ivar had fallen asleep, and was slumbering as 
peacefully as a child. 

«« He means to lie over here until night comes 
again,” thought the fellow. ‘He will be here 
in hiding all day. I might try to capture him 
myself, but I like not the stories that are told 
of his prowess. If he. worsted so many in 
King Reginald’s mock tournament he would 
make short work of me. It will meed more than 
one man to capture such a man as he. Yet, 
methinks, I might creep in upon him now as he 
lies there asleep, and win. glory and honour by 
his capture. It would be a grand thing for me 
if I could take him prisoner single-handed.”’ 

He crept nearer the sleeping man, with 
gleaming eyes and hands which worked with 
nervous eagerness. 

It seemed an easy thing ‘to make a sleeping 
man his prisoner, and yet he paused with a 
sudden uneasiness. 

“He looks like:a sleeping lion,” he thought. 
«And he is likely to spring up and rend me. 
They say he makes nothing of ordinary men 
—would as soon kill a man as look at him, if 
the fight be square and the man offensive 
to him. Better let sleeping lions lie. I'll 
preserve my ownskin. He’ll be here in hiding‘all 
day. Weare not five miles from Castle Grand, 
and someof the troops arethere. I will go tothe 
castle and fetch hither some of the king’s men 
before nightfall. We will capture Sir Ivar, and 
so I shall earn the reward that is offered :for his 
apprehension.” 

With this idea, and with prudent care for his 
own safety, the spy beat a swift and silent 
retreat, hurrying away upon his evil errand. 

Unconsvious of the danger thus menacing 
him, Ivar slept tranquilly for several hours, 
awakening about noon. 

He arose and descended to the water and 
washed his face and hands. 

The hour promised to hang heavy upon his 
hands. 

He was hungry, and now he remembered that 
there was a hut a mile farther up the gorge, and 
that a man dwelt in it alone, shunned by other 
men—a man. whose past life was popularly sup- 
posed to have been stained. with crime. 

«© No one ever goes to the hut,” he thought. 
**I should meet no one should I visit it. I have 
seen the man once or twice. Iam prescribed, 
outlawed—be would surely help me, since he 
will see that he has nothing to fear from me. I 
will go to him and ask him for food.” 

He set out for the hutata brisk pace. A 
little later he arrived in sight of the hut. 

It was arude affair, built of rough stones upon 
two sides, and set against a jutting rock in such 
manner that the solid, rock formed its remaining 
sides. 

The roof was steep, and formed of driftwood 
held in its place by heavy stones. It possessed 
no windows, and a, massive. door hung upon 
heavy metal hinges. 
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At first sightthe hut looked like a mere pile 
of stones. 

It resembled anything rather thana human 
habitation. 

There’ was no garden ‘round it, but the 
trees grew thickly upon two sides’ of it, over- 
shadowing it with a gloom that ‘was ‘thick even 
at noonday. 

There were no signs of life in the vicinity, but 
Ivar advanced boldly.and knocked loudly upon 
the door of the hut. 

Someone stirred within, .chains and bolts 
rattled, and the door was opened abruptly, and 
the recluse stood upon the threshold. 

He was a man in the early prime of life, tall 
and stalwart of frame, with a dark but not un- 
prepossessing countenance. 

He regarded our hero with a keen and 
distrustful glance. Evidently he did not like 
strangers. 

Looking beyond him into the hut, the young 
man beheld a low fire on the hearth, and a 
savory odour greeted his nostrils. 

“Will you give me something to eat?’ he 
asked. 

«Who are you?” asked the recluse, sharply. 
“TI do not entertain visitors. .Are you some 
minion of the law? Some emissary of the 
king’s? Some——” 

“I am an outlaw, I suppose,” said Ivar, 
promptly, deeming it best to declare at least a 
— of the truth. *‘I was’ exiled by the 
king, under penalty of death should I return to 
Man. I am homeless, friendless. Surely, you 
will not refuse me your hospitality.” 

Still the recluse: looked at him distrustfully, 
eyeing ‘his apparel closely: and studying his 
features. 

It became plain to the proprietor of the lonely 
hut that Ivar was not a man to speak falsely, 
and consequently not a man to be feared. 

** You have no one with you ?” he questioned, 
peering beyond our hero. 

« No one.” 

**Whence comeyou ?” 

I have spent the day under the great double 
oak a mile below here,’ answered Ivar. “Last 
night I landed on the coast some miles distant. 
I have made my catnp under the double oak, 
and have left my cloak there,'so I will hasten 
back if you will kindly give me food.” 

The eyes of the reeluse sparkled with cupidity. 
Hewas clothed in rags, and ‘the garments of 
Ivar seemed to him sumptuous. He suspected 
that his visitor must possess valuables upon 
his person. 

Rumour had not belied the inmate of the 
hut. He was a lawless fellow, a rogué who had 
been convicted of crime and evaded its penalty 
by flight, and his instincts were those of a thief 
and a robber. 

Come in,” he said, flinging the door wide 
open. ‘*I have’ food and tc spare. You are 
welcome.” 

(To be Continued.) 





RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 





THERE is scarcely 4 more wretched class of 
men than those who, after spending years in 
active business, go into retirement.in the prime 
of life. They become drones, of very little use. to 
themselves or to others.. There is now and then 
among such mena student, whose intellectual 
pursuits afford him an inexhaustible spring of 
enjoyment, 

But, as a general thing, long addiction. to the 
lose pursuits of business disqualifies one for 
anything else, and retired business men are, con- 
sequently, without any occupation worthy of 
the name, and seem, ridiculously enough, to be 
standing around and just waiting for their time 
to come to die; which, we have no doubt, comes 
much sooner than it would if their minds were 
diverted by some useful pursuit. Life is short at 
best, if all of itis occupied. But to sit down in 
idleness in one’s prime is like destroying half our 


ys. 
Rest and rustare synonymus terms. Industry 





is indispensable to happiness at whatever stage | 


of our existence; and to retire out of one’s ac- 
customed occupation is to retire into misery, as 
many a man has found to his lasting sorrow. 





TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 





M. Cavusevr, in the Transcript, says: “ When 
men conclude to trust one another, that is the 
end of it. They trust, absolutely and wholly; 
but between members of the other sex there 
always seems to be a mental reservation, just 
enough to insure a break at the least jar. 

«Causeur remembers that at Florence, in the 
fall of ’°60, he was walking with a lady on the 
Lung Arno, when he unexpectedly met a friend, 
S., whom he had not seen for a year. Aftera 
warm exchange of greetings, the lady remarked 
to.S., ‘You and Causeur seem to be very warm 
friends. I presume you keep up a desperate 
correspondence when you are apart.’ ‘On the 
contrary,’ answered S., ‘we never write. The 
fact is, our friendship isnot the kind that needs 
to be puttied up every week.’ 

« And to this day, although he has seen him 
but twice in ten years;and has not had aline 
from him all that time, Causeur feels and knows 
that he has in S. a friend whom he can count 
upon as he would upon a brother. Is not this 
the truest friendship, after all?” 





TOMS COUSIN. 
a 


“Tom dear,” said’ Miss’ Gilfillan, *“I have 
met with many afflicting and bi ge 
’ “reache 


tions in my life, but never before 
quite such a despaitas this. If you 


h 
can’t help me, I do believe I’m utterly lost.” 
Tom stroked his moustache and looked sar- 
castically sagacious. * 


“With what am I ber ra to help you, my 
blessed cousin ?”” he ly inquired. 


** Advice, brains. Everybody knows you have 
had nothing else this many a day. © You have 
lived by your wits so long that the slender stock 
which Nature bestowed upon you originally 
never seems to fail you.” 

Tom laughed. 

“I feel complimented,” replied Tom. ‘’Pon 
honour, I do. ‘But if I am to help you, you must 
be confidential. First, please, what are your 
assets ?” 

Cicely laughed in spite of herself. For Tom 
to assume business airs was too ludicrous, but 
she answered, without circumlocution : 

One hundred pounds in the savings bank, a 
tolerably good wardrobe, and a good constitu- 
tion, so broken down by overwork, however, that 
Iam threatened with utter loss of health if I 
don’t stop and recruit.” 

* All right. Liabilities ?” 

«If you mean debts, not a shilling.” 

“No,” said Tom, “I didn’t mean debts. I 
never count debts at all—that is, such as I owe. 
See why? They are some other man’s liabilities 
—what he is liable to lose.” 

«Tom, Tom, you are incorrigible. The only 
other circumstance in my case that I° can 
imagine to be of service to you as my adviser is 
that I have just received a letter from old Mrs. 
Dysart, who was my father’s ‘intimate enemy,’ 
saying that she should be glad to engage my 
services next S mber as companion—pro- 
vided, in addition to any other recommendations, 
I can assure herthat my health is epee 
reliable. ‘I’ve been plagued to death -wit 
invalids,’ writes the old lady, ‘and I'll not: have 
another about me, if I can help it.’” 

«“Humph!” said Tom. “I'd see the old 
heathen under condemnation. before I’d go near 
her, but I suppoée you would like to try martyr- 
dom in that shape. Women havea gift that 
way.” 





“It’s better than living by one’s wits, at any 


| rate,” said Cicely, rather sharply. 


** Depends,” said Tom, coolly, “ whether you 
have the wits. You couldn't long live by your 
wits, I see plainly.” 

“Oh, Tom, don’t let’s quarrel, for you are 
really all my dependence just now.” 

“Who’s quarrelling?” said Tom, gruiffly. 
* That’s all you know about it. Now fam nota 
family physician, but, as near as I can under- 
stand, all that your health needs isa quiet 
summer with plenty of outdoor exercise and 
agreeable society. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes. Abernethy himself couldn’t have put 
it better.” 

«Well, then, the way is clear enough before 
you. You wantasummer at oneof the water- 
ing places. One hundred pounds to a person of 
your careful habits is@ small fortune for such a 
campaign,—give you two months at Brighton or 
Scarborough very well, I should say, seeing, 
that is, that you’ve no fast horses, no debts of 
honour, or little things of that sort.” 

“Oh, Tom,’ groaned Cicely, “what ad- 
vice !” 

“There now,’ said Tom, “don’t go on in 
that fashion. Shows your confounded want of 
logic. Logie’s what no woman ever had yet.” 

« But I don’t see how I have manifested any 
extraordinary want of that excellent masculine 
quality just now,” pleaded Cicely. 

**Of course you don’t—wouldn’t be a woman 
if you did, Buthereitisina nutshell: You 
come tome for advice, want to know how to 
live by your wits, and when I tell you, you 
shriek out in feminine horror because I advised 
you to spend the money that you’ve got in the 
savings bank. You didn’t expect me to tell you 
how to add toryour bank account, did you ?” 

But Cicely was growing sharp in her encounter 
with Tom. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, “that anybody 
could tell me how to spend money that I’ve got. 
I wanted somebody to tell me how to live off 
money that I haven’t got.” 

“Why, bless the little sinner,” said Tom, 
looking at her in cynical amazement, ‘how 
eute she is getting. She’ll be giving me points 
yet, hanged if she won’t. Her sharpness 
deserves a reward, and it shall have it. See 
here, Cice ; swallow all your qualmsabouttaking 
that money out of the bank; go do as I tell you, 
like a good little girl, and P'll do as much as this 
for you : 

«You know the ponies I’ve driven all winter; 
well, in a little transaction with a friend of 
mine, not wholly unconnected with baccaret, 
they fell into his possession—which was a good 
thing for me, for I couldn’t stand their keeping. 
But my friend told me he’d keep the ponies this 
summer if I’d look after ’em, since he is going 
off to some out-of-the-way place for the season. 
What they need is rusticating, and if you'll go 
out into some nice cool place.among the moun- 
tains, and promise to drive ’em every day, it'll 
be good exercise for you and take them off my 
hands.” 

*© Well, now,”’ said Cicely, laughing, “that is 
something more like what I expected from a man 
of your'genius. I’m a capital whip, and the ex- 
ercise is the best in the world for me. T'll take 
your friend’s ponies, with thanks ; and as for the 
money, I really see nothing better than to use as 
much as will suffice to pay my board for the 
summer. Your friendis all right, is'he, for 
the horsekeeping, for I don’t want to get into 
trouble about that?” 

“ Sound as the Bank of England,” said Tom 
candidly, ‘and as straightforward as the road to 
Rome. Virtuous as an angel, too. ‘hat game of 
baccaret'was only an accidental slip.” 

So ended Miss Gilfillan’s talk with her cousin 
Tom concerning finance. When it was well over, 
she sat down by herself to think of it, and burst 
out loud laughing. 

“Tom is such a dear, ridiculous creature,” she 
said, ‘I really think he cares for.me, and has 
gone off with a comfortable sense of having been 
of the greatest assistance to me. And, what has 
hedone beyond reconciling mea trifle tospend- 
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ing my own money, and saddling me with a pair 
of ponies that he himself don’t want on his own 
hands. I wonder what I am to do for a man in 
livery to attend me.” 

And Cicely gave a whistle—she was a girl who, 
in spite of delicate breeding, could whistle—and 
set about studying what kind of country board 
would please her, and not cause too heavy a 
drain upon her purse. 

“T have it,” she said. “I'll go to the moun- 
tains, take board in one of those quiet villages 
where one is sure to find good company and not 
the very most expensive living, where there will 
be reasonably good roads anda chance for a 
trifle of independence in one’s living. In sucha 
place four pounds a month will go a good ways 
towards one’s living, and I shall not need to 
spend much for clothes, and really I don’t see 
why by the first of September, which is the time 
that Mrs. Dysart will want me, I need not be in 
pretty = condition for service again. Heigh 
ho! What a world it is!” 

And Cicely Gilfillan’s philosophic mind settled 
itself down to the prospect of a brief holiday in 
her life of toil. rn of a good family, with a 
spendthrift father, and a mother who had taught 
her child good principles and a contempt for the 
makeshifts of shabby gentility, Cicely Gilfillan 
was in her way a character. Her parents had 
died early, and she had been for five years depen- 
dent mainly upon her own exertions. 

Yet Cicely had lived the life of a lady, 
supporting herself by teaching music and draw- 
ing, and now and then doinga bit of fancy 
decorative work. 


RESCUE. } 


“You have friends,’ Dr. Graham had said; 
**make them do something for you.” 

“ Friends !” she said, with a half sneer on her 
lip. ‘ Yes, I have friends. But what do they 
ever dofor me? If they want any workin my 
line done, they bring it to me, and expect me to 
do it for half price. That is all their friend- 
ship is good for to me.” 

“Well,” Dr. Graham had said, “I don’t know 
myself how you ought to manage; but there’s 
your cousin Tom Gilfillan; he ought to be able 
to tell you the secret. Tom has lived for the last 
five years on his wits, and they seem to keep him 
well enough. Suppose you have a talk with 
him.” ‘ 

So Cicely had her talk with Tom, as we have 
seen, and we have seen also the result of it. 

In a week’s time she set out. 

Her arrival caused not the faintest excite- 
ment. 

A quiet, modest young lady, handsome enough 
it is true, but with no boast of heraldy or pomp 
of power about her. The gentlemen, if they 
noticed her at all, simply raised their eyebrows 
a trifle, and commented : 

“* Deuced pretty girl. Some style, but nocre- 
dentials. Some artist or musician, most likely, 
off on a holiday.” 

Two days later the ponies arrived. Handsome, 
stylish black ponies, whose tails swept the 
ground, and whose arched necks and stately 
stepping told of blood, in unrhistakeable 

guage. 





With the ponies came a man in blue eoat and 








brass buttons, and a tall silk hat. A note from 
Tom explained : 

“TI forgot to tell you that Jasper would come 
with the ponies. He is a model coachy, for I’ve 
had the training of him myself. You will find 
him discreet. In fact, he doesn’t know of the 
change of proprietorship, and really supposes 
that the ponies are still mine. I have told him 
to say the right things if he is questioned, so 
there will be no trouble.” 

“TI won’t go out this morning, Jasper,” said 
Cicely. “I suppose the ponies are fatigued 
with their journey. Take them to the stable, 
and see that they have good care, and towards 
evening bring them over, and I'll try them for 
a mile or two.” 

Cicely ascended the steps again in the face of 
the loungers, and resumed the book which she 
had been reading. But she was no longer the 
insignificant creature she had been a quarter of 
an hour before. 

“Gilfillan! Gilfillan!” said Will Atherly: 
** who the deuce is Gilfillan ?” 

**Good name,” said Paul Kneval. ‘Where 
does she come from ?” 

Nobody knew exactly, so they sauntered off to 
the register to look up the matter, and to gossip 
about it a little more freely than it was prudent 
to do upon the piazza. 

“Manchester,” said Paul. ‘“ Miss Cicely Gil- 
fillan, Manchester. Never heard of her before, 
but then there was Tom Gilfillan, whom I’ve met 
at the club. Tom’s a good fellow, and all right, 
I suppose, or he couldn’t dine at the club. This 
must be his sister. Quiet little thing, but deuced 
pretty.” 

** How the dickens is a fellow to get intro- 
duced, though? She has no duenna, that I can 
see ”” 


“Perhaps,” said Philip Hurland, who had 
thus far listened in silence to the conversation, 
‘‘ she doesn’t care for introductions. I think I 
heard one of the ladies say she was out of 
health.” 

*She’s good style,” said Mrs. Kneval, 
“though I must say there’s something about her 
that I don’t quite like.” 

“It’s my opinion that she’s just nobody,” 
said Juliette Atherly. ‘ How can she be, and 
have no chaperone ?” 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, Jasper 
drove the ponies up to the door of the hotel. 
Cicely came down immediately, ina broad shade- 
hat and gauntlet gloves. 

** Good-morning, Jasper,” she said. “ Are the 
ponies in good condition to-day ?” 

“ Fust-rate, missis,” said Jasper, touching his 
hat respectfully. ‘Only just a little lively with 
the change of air.” 

Cicely seated herself in the phaeton, and held 
out her hands for the reins. 

* Beg pardon,” said Jasper, “ but does missis 
really think she’d better drive these ponies to- 
day? They’s powerful lively.” 

** All the better,” said Cicely. ‘I need the 
exercise. Take your seat behind me. There’ll be 
no trouble.” 

Jasper did as he was bidden without more ado, 
and Cicely grasped the reins and started off in 
fine style. 

“ Well,”. said Mrs. Kneval, whose girls were 
trained to be timid, shrinking creatures, to 
whom a horse was as terrible an animal as an 
elephant, “that tells the story, I should say. No 

“ Why, mamma,” interrupted Paul Kneval, 
lots of girls do that. Only shows she’s 
thoroughbred and used to horses. She handles 
the ribbons like a man. ’Pon honour now.” 

“But why has she no party; not even a 
chaperone ?—that’s what I'd like to know. It’s 
highly improper.” 

Cicely drove two hours. 

The ponies were slightly fractious for the 
first mile or two, but Cicely’s judicious driving 
soon taught them that she was their mistress, 
and then they yielded very gracefully to her firm 
touch. 

As for Cicely, she had just begun fully to un- 
derstand the pleasure aad benefit that lay before 


her in the companionship of the ponies. 
“If only,” she said to herself, “I can keep 
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these gossips, old and young, at bay for a 
season, I shall have a glorious time. Those 
fellows on the piazza know perfectly well that I 
have my good points, and I could have my fling 
among them if I chose, but let us be discreet. I 
shall stay here at least a month, and I cannot do 
better, I imagine, than to devote the first week 
of the time to discretion.” 

So Cicely studiously observed the proprieties. 
Even old Mrs. Kneval was propitiated. 

«“T’ve written to Manchester about her,” she 
said, “and I find that the Gilfillans are a very 
old family. Not exactly people of fashion, you 
know; rather exclusive and of a literary turn. 
There is a Gilfillan who is « college professor, 
and another who has written a book ; but they 
are wealthy, and of the very bluest blood.” 

This was announced on a day after Cicely had 
very politely found and restored to Mrs. Kneval 
her missing eye-glasses. 

**Thank you, my dear,” Mrs. Kneval had said. 
«‘ Aren’t you sometimes lonely of an evening ? 
Come and join us in the parlour, do, dear. We 
should be delighted to have you.” 

“I hope she'll respond,” said Mrs. Kneval, 
confidentially, to her daughters. “Philip Hur- 
ldnd is all eyes for her and her phaeton, and she 
a a: have the grace to ask Marie to drive out 
with her some day, if she were properly en- 
couraged.” 

At which Paul Kneval whistled. 

Mamma,” he said, “don’t waste your 
ammunition. She’ll never doit. She’s not so 
mean.” 

‘Mean, Paul? Why, I’msure I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

« What earthly good could it do Marie to drive 
out with Miss Gilfillan ? Her little whitey-white, 
bread-and-milk face would be the grandest foil 
ba Miss Gilfillan’s clear-cut, bright-tinted 

ace.” 

“ Paul,” said Mrs. Kneval, in what her son 
called a glorious huff, “ you are disrespectful to 
your sisters. Nobody but you would think of 
making such remarks about them, I’m sure.” 

But Cicely did not respond to Mrs. Kneval’s 
overtures. 

It happened, however, one day, that Mrs. 
Kane, a married sister of Philip Hurland, was 
out walking with her little girl, when suddenly 
the child fell and sprained her ankle badly. 
They were a full mile from the hotel, and Mrs. 
Kane was just wondering how in the world she 
could get the child home, when Cicely came 
suddenly down upon them with her ponies. 
Seeing that an accident had happened, she 
stopped at once. 

“Ts your little girl hurt ?” she asked of Mrs. 
Kane. 

«* She has fallen, and has sprained her ankle 
quite badly,” replied Mrs. Kane. “I’m wonder- 
ing how I am ever to get her home.” 

‘Tf you will accept seats, for yourself and the 
little girl, in the phaeton,” said Cicely, 
kindly, “I shall be most happy .to drive you 
home.” 

* Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. Kane. “I should 
be greatly obliged.” 

So Cicely drove Mrs. Kane home, with the 
little girl, and Philip Hurland, who was on the 
piazza, came down to help them out. 

“My brother, Mr. Hurland, Miss Gilfillan,” 
said Mrs. Kane. “ Philip, you can’t tell what 
obligations I’m under to Miss Gilfillan. Jessie 
fell and sprained her ankle dreadfully. See how 
it is swelling; and how I should ever have 
gotten her home if it hadn’t been for Miss Gil- 
fillan, I’m sure I don’t know. I’m afraid it’s 
going to be a bad sprain.” 

Mr. Hurland expressed his thanks to Miss 
Gilfillan, and lifting his little niece from the 
carriage, bore her to her room. 

Now if Cicely had desired to elect a chaperone 
from among the ladies at the house, certainly 
Mrs. Kane would have been the lady of her 
choice, and that for several reasons. 

In the first place, Mrs. Kane was a lady of 
refinement and good sense. 

Her position, also, no less than her attractive- 
mess, was the most enviable; and not least, 
though last, her handsome brother, Philip Hur- 





land, was the gentleman of all others whose 
attention Cicely might desire to attract. 

But it was just here that Cicely’s scruples 
came in. 

“ Of course,” she said to herself, when she saw 
that Mrs. Kane really had intentions of showing 
herself her friend,— of course I should not 
allow Mrs. Kane to commit herself to my cause 
without informing her of the real nature of my 
circumstances and history. Neither would it be 
so very difficult to do. I have no desire to gain 
anybody’s friendship under false pretences ; but 
then there are those dreadful ponies, which must 
be explained also. I think, on the whole, I'll be 
a little cool.” 

When, therefore, Mrs. Kane, after calling on 
Cicely in her rcom, politely urged her to return 
the call, and indeed plead little Jessie’s gratitude 
and strong desire to see her helpful friend, Cicely 
accepted the overtures with the least possible 
enthusiasm. 

But Mrs. Kane was getting pertinacious. 

«Ts your head very bad?” she said. “ Might 
not the fresh airand agreeable society—for I 
hope it will be agreeable—prove beneficial ?” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Kane,” said Cicely, 
“for all your goodness, but truly it is better for 
me not to go out to-day.” Then after a little 
pause she added, ‘You see, Mrs. Kane, it is 
| necessary not only that I should be discreet, on 
‘account of my position here, but that I should 
respect myself enough to be quite sincere. In 
regard to the world at large, no explanations 
are necessary; but with you, who have 
chosen to appear my friend, I may say in confi- 
dence: 

“My position is in reality not at all what you 
may have taken it to be. Iam simply a young 
person, well-born indeed, but since my 
orphanage having no family claims. I earn my 
own living, but am just now out of health, and 
have come here to recruit. Just before I left, a 
wild cousin of mine put these ponies into my 
care for the summer, and itis the ponies who 
have misled people. Iam sure you will not now 
ascribe the ideas which are abroad to any designs 
of my own. 

«But you see how, if I were to permit you to 
introduce me to your friends, I should in reality 
be sailing under false colours. And yet, Mrs. 
Kane, I venture to hope that you will not men- 
tion this confidence. I shall remain here but a 
few weeks longer, and when I am gone the whole 
affair of my having been here at all will be soon 
forgotten.’ 

Mrs. Kane was a little surprised at the frank- 
ness of this disclosure, but she felt in honour 
bound to discretion regarding it. 

« Butreally,” she said, “ I cannot see anything 
in what you have told me to necessitate your 
making a recluse of yourself. You may be 
certain that I for one have full confidence in 
you, and should be most happy to consider you 
as my friend, without further credentials.” 

« Oh,” said Cicely, “if itwere a matter of cre- 
dentials only, I should not quite despair. And 
since you have been so good as to take me on 
trust, I should be glad to have you know that 
your confidence isnot misplaced. I think you 
have at least heard of Mrs. Dysart. She was my 
mother’s friend, and I have letters from her 
which are sufficient vouches for my respecta- 
bility. I beg you will permit me to show them to 

ou.” 

And Cicely brought her little writing-desk, 
and insisted that Mrs. Kane should read old 
Mrs. Dysart’s rather prosy but very authentic 
letters, which always commenced, “ My dear 
good daughter,” and which spoke of her being 
about to assume a position in her family. 

“The position,” Cicely exclained, “of paid 
companion.” 

“ How scrupulous you are,” said Mrs. Kane, 
smiling. af wish there were more such 
people.” 

Yet Cicely could see that she was somewhat 
relieved that she was released from the respon- 
sibility of introducing her new friend into 
society. : 

“ But you will come and see Jessie and me 
sometimes, will you not ?”’ asked Mrs. Kane. 

* Certainly, if I may,” said Cicely. “Iam 








very fond of children, and am very fond of enter- 
taining them. It may be that I shall be able to 
beguile some of Miss Jessie’s lonely hours, and 
wnen she is able to drive ont again, I trust you 
will permit her to accompany me behind the 
ponies.” 

So that was the beginning of a little league 
between Cicely and Mrs. Kane. 

* Miss Gilfillan has reascns,” the latter told 
Philip, “for not desiring to appear in general 
society, but I shall continue my acquaintance 
with her.” 

That was about what she told Mrs, Kneval 
and the rest, also. 

So then the rumour went immediately abroad, 
that Miss Gilfillan was to be married early in 
the falltoa gentleman who was now abroad. 
The wedding was to be a very brilliant one, and 
the festivities consequent thereupon would be 
quite exhausting, and Miss Gilfillan was wisely 
recruiting with a view to them. 

*« And that isn’t all,” said Mrs. Kneval; “‘ the 
gentleman is a Spaniard and very jealous, and 
would break off the match instantly if Miss 
Gilfillan should so much as take the arm of 
another gentleman. These ponies are his present 
to her; for, as I said, the family is not so very 
wealthy, though their blood is of the bluest. He 
gave her the ponies, however, for the sake of 
getting the coachmana place near her. He is 
his servant, and paid to play the spy on Miss 
Gilfillan, which is the reason thai she doesn’t 
dare so much as speak to a gentleman!” 

Mrs. Kane repeated this romance to Cicely. 

“Do tell me,” she said, “is any part of it 
true ? Were you ever engaged to a Spaniard ?” 

* Never so much as saw one in my life,” said 
Cicely, laughing a merry and most hearty 

ugh. 

Meantime Philip Hurland was making the 
most of the many quiet opportunities of forming 
Miss Gilfillan’s acquaintance which came in his 
way. 

From the first her manners and appearances 
had been pleasing to him. When his sister had, 
as she felt in duty bound when she saw how 
much he was attracted, revealed to him the secret 
of Miss Gilfillan’s history, even to the matter of 
the ponies, he had smiled discreetly, as Mrs. 
Kane supposed, over what seemed to him the 
oddities of the young lady’s position, and there- 
after had all the more sedulously pursued his 
acquaintance with her. 

And Cicely liked him. That was the way that 
she phrased it to herself, and that about ex- 
pressed her feeling. She was quite determined, 
however, that she would allow herself no latitude 
in the matter. 

“ Philip Hurland,” she said to herself, “is a 
man of the world. If he marries at all, it will be 
a woman of his own set, who will bring to the 
union at least as much of worldly advantage as 
he does. Still he is pleasant company, and why 
should I not adopt enough of Tom’s philosophy 
to ‘take the good the gods provide,’ and let 
Fate take care of the consequences ?” 

It may be, besides, that Cicely cherished a 
secret desire to show her independence of Mrs. 
Kneval’s Spaniard. 

At any rate, she began systematically to 
accept the attentions which Mr. Hurland offered 
her quite freely, to that extent even that Mrs. 
Kneval began darkly to hint that there might 
be a duel expected shortly, unless, indeed, which 
was most likely, Mr. Hurland had bribed the 
coachman. 

Yet the flirtation, if flirtation it were, went 
vigorously forward. 

There were lovely morning walks over the 
mountain side, and moonlight lingerings in the 
glen, and reading of much poetry in the long 
afternoons on the piazza, till at length Cicely 
began to feel that if Mr. Hurland were not in 
earnest, it was quite time that she should begin 
to assert her independence of him; and yet as 
the days went by she found this more and more 
difficult to do. 

At length a letter from Tom in which occurred 
this passage: 

“Oh, by the way, how are the ponies. I 
learned the other day that their owner, Phil 
Hurland, is somewhere in your vicinity. If you 
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meet him, don’t be in the least embarrassed. 
He has never seen them more than once or 
twice, and very likely won’t recognise them at 


all. If he does, he’s the best fellow in the 











world, and will be only too happy, etc. etc. 

When Cicely read this she was in a rage of 
mortification and despair. 

‘These dreadful ponies!” she said. “They 
were born to be my ruin. | That is the reason 
then, that Mr. Hurland™has so sedulously 
avoided driving ont with me. Not recognise 

nem indeed, when he knows that I am Tom 
Gilfillan’s cousin! What must he think of 
me ? 


And then she burst out into a hearty fit of 
weeping. 

She wouldn’t go down to tea, and when Mrs. 
Kane inquired at her door if she were ill, she 
complained ofa headache, which nothing but 
a night’s rest would cure. 

She slept little, and, tired of the heat and 
oppression of her room, rose early and strolled 
out into the glen, totry the virtues of the morn- 
ing air. 

But the glen was damp and chilly. Above it, 
however, rose the hills, sunny and cheerful look- 
ing in the morning glow. A narrow, half- 
defined path led up to a plateau of rocks, where 
she'knew the sun’s rays had already dried the 
dew. 

It wasa somewhat desperate climb fora young 
lady alone, but she was in a desperate mood, 
and determined to attempt it. 








For a time all went smoothly, and she had just 
begun to exult in the lovely view she was about 
to enjoy as the reward of her labour, when, 
stepping upon a rolling stone, she lost her foot- | 
ing, and fell several feet down the rough and | 
jagged declivity. 

In herordinary mood she might have recovered 
herself, but this morning her nerves were all | 
unstrung, and despair was in her heart; and | 
when at last she stopped in her descent, and 
found herself with a torturing pain in her 
shoulder, anda cutin her arm that bled pro- 
fusely, she gave herself up to fate, and in another 
moment lost her-consciousness. 

Meantime Philip Hurland had also risen early, 
but had with discretion confined his morning | 
promenade to the hotel piazza. 

It happened, however, that the cliff above the | 
glen was visible from that point, and in a turn | 
of his promenade he accidentally caught sight of | 
a light figure ina morning-dress' climbing up 
the steep path. 

“By Jove, that looks like Cicely Gilfillan !”’ 
was his hasty exelamation. 

Another instant’s observation convinced him | 
that it was Cicely, and that she was in a position 
of danger. 

“I'd better go to her,” he said to himself. 
“If she escapes injury, itis all right. If she 
should fall 2 

And by that time he was half way down the 
path that led to the glen: 

The cold, dark chasm in the rocks was silent 
and untenanted, and he made his way quickly 
through it, as Cicely had done before him, and 
sped up the rocky pathway that led up the side 
of the eliff. 

Turning a sharp angle in the path, formed 
by the trank and roots of an aged pine, he 
came suddenly upon the prostrate form of 
Cicely. 

** Miss Gilfillan,” he cried, “are you hurt ?” 

There was no answer, and he stopped to see 
if she breathed. 

“‘ She has fainted,” he said. “I suppose cold 
water is the proper thing, but there is none 
nearer than the glen, and how am I to leave her 
alone ?” 

He called her name and chafed her hands, 
and plucked the cold, dewy leaves which grew 
near, and laid them against her forehead, and 
presently she opened her eyes. 

“Miss Gildllan,” he © said, 
injured ?” 

She looked at him with painful recognition in 
her clance. 

“Slightly, perhaps,” she said, “ but that is 
nothing.” 

He-smiled at first at her making light of what 
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most young ladies would have considered a 
serious disaster. 

Buta second thought led him to interpret her 
words differently. 

Had she some deeper trouble than this 
physical hurt, which made all merely external 
trouble seem trifling ? 

«Can you rise, do you think ?” he asked. 

It was with difficulty that she could do so. 

“T think the hurt in your shoulder is serious,” 
he said. “If you will allow me to support you 
upon the other side, however, I think I may be 
able to get you down as farasthe glen. After 
that the ponies must do the rest,” 

“ Never!’ she exclaimed, passionately. ‘I 
will never ride another step after those ponies 
again as long as [ live.” 

“Why not?” he asked, coolly, yet with a ray 
of humour in his eye. 

She blushed crimson at having betrayed her- 
self, and was silent. 

He saw then, or thought he did, that it was 
better to attend to her inward malady first. 

“T hope,” he said, cheerfully, “that your 
dislike to the ponies does not extend to their 
owner ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Garland,” she said, “and you have 
known all along what I only learned in a letter 
from Tom last evening. Ill never forgive Tom 
Gilfillan—never ! never !” 

«* And I shall shall never cease to be thankful 
to him,” said Philip, “for having brought me 
acquainted with the sweetest woman I ever 
knew, the only woman I ever loved. Cicely, will 
you accept the ponies as a first gift from your 
lover, and bid me hope that I may some time 
win your heart ?” 

It was a quarter of an hour before he made 
another attempt to get Cicely upon her feet, but 
at the end of that time she was amazingly 
recovered. 

Finding an early wanderer in the glen, he 
sent for the ponies, and,in spite of her preju- 
dices, Cicely allowed herself to be conveyed 
home in the phaeton. 

** Mildred,” said Mr. Hurland to his sister, 2s 
he met her upon the piazza, “I have met the 
Spaniard, and he is hors de combat. Congratu- 
late me.” 

Cicely was married from Mrs. Dysart’s house, 


the old lady furnishing the trousseau, though | 


she grumbled a good 
companion. 

As for’ the ponies, they grew old in Mrs. 
Hurland’s service, and several young Hurlands 
learned to drive them, but none of them felt 
quite the tender sentiments towards them that 
inspired the bosom of their first mistress, 

J. We 


deal at losing her 





FACETLZ&. 


A BIT FROM BUXTON. 


Mr. Buaves (from Sheffield, affably to noble 
lord with the hereditary gout): ’Ope your lord- 
ship’s better this morning. I can just manage 
to ’op about a bit 3 

Nose Lorp (severely): “Aw—~I was not 
aware that people of your class were subject to 
my complaint !”’ — Punch. 

UPS AND DOWNS. 

Wnuart is the difference between an aeronaut 
and an ethnologist ?—One lectures on the Ascent 
and the other on the Descent of Man. 

A BRISTOL MENU. 
Wuen Bristol Tories ask a Guest 
Pot-luck with them to try, 
The Liberals, their taste confest, 
Before him place a Fry. — Punch. 
HIS REASON. 





In a first-class carriage sat two gentlemen, up 
to that time, and probably since, strangers to 
each other. 

The elder lived near Crewe ; the younger, en 
route for Ireland, intended to sleep at Chester. 
The conversation betweem them grew animated. 
Saith the elder presently : 

“ Give up your idea of sleeping at Chester, and 


do me the honour of passing the night at my 
house.” 

The offer was accepted with grateful effusion. 
On leaving in the morning said the guest: 

« Answer my question frankly. What indueed 
you, on such an insufficient acquaintance, to 
confer so great a benefit on me ?” 

Replied the host: 

“As you press me, your question shall be 
frankly answered. My wife always tells me 
that Iam the ugliest man in Great Britain; I 
wished to show her that there was an uglier.” 


“ MISS ”’-UNDERSTANDING. 


Arpent Mousicat Enruvsrast: “ Yes, I saw 
an article the other day running down ‘ Carmen.” 
I think it’s too bad, don’t you ?” 

Youne Lapy (daughter of eminent cheese- 
monger): ‘Oh, I don’t know; if they’re any- 
thing like cabmen they quite deserve it.” 

—Fun. 


LITTLE INNOCENT. 

Youna Hovsewire: “ What miserabie little 
eggs again! You really must tell them. Jane, 
to let the hens sit on them a little longer! 

—Fun. 
NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 


Facetrious Otp Party: “ How long do you 
say that wine has been bottled, waiter ?” 

Waiter: “ Fourteen years, sir.” 

F. O. P.: “Lor, I didn’t know flies would 
live as long as that.” 

W.: “ Flies, sir ?” 

F. O. P.: “Yes, I mean that one kicking 
about in the bottle.” 

Waiter collapses. 


“CATCHING AT A STRAW.” 


—Fun. 


Curate (visiting a poor eabman down with 
bronchitis): “ Have you been in the habit of 
going to church ?” 

Poor Cassy (faintly): “Can’t say I hev, sir : 
but”’—(eagerly)—*I’ve druv a good many 
parties there, sir!’ —Punch. 





A SELL. 

«’Ere’s a pretty go, Bill! See this ’ere book > 
| It’s called ‘a Life of Petrarch) the very oss as 
|meand you’s bina layin of our money on so 
| free! And blowed if I ain’t bin an’ giv ‘arf-a- 
crown for it!” 

*“* Well, what then ?” 
« Why, it’s all about a bloomin’ poet!’ 
—Punch. 
QUERY. 
Can the result of the Maldon election be con- 
sidered a Conservative Abdy-cation ? 
—Funny Folks. 
AN INFERENCE. 
Tue inhabitants of Blackheath must be 
Jingoes. At all events, they didn’t want Peace. 
—Funny Folks. 
A DOUBTFUL RECOMMENDATION. 
The concern’s as safe as the Bank. 
Comparisons are odious. —Punch. 


Brown: 
JONES: 
A FOWL JOKE. 


WueEn is the most sluggish and broody of 
hens most likely to achieve the laying of an 
egg ?—When she is in earnest (her-nest). 

—Fun. 

A Goon Reason (by a Miso-Russ).—Why mus‘; 
Russia keep her word? Because no one willtake 
it. —Punch. 

QUITE T’OTHER. 

«Ou, you’re fond of drawing, are you? P’raps 
you'd like to be an artist?” 

“ Oh dear no, I’m going to be a gentleman 

—Punch. 


pr 


HER DECISION. 


THe conversation at dinner was about various 
acquaintances, how they had married, and their 
domestic life. 

After numerous observations from one and 
another, a guest addressed the host’s daughter, 
an Aberdeen girl nine or ten years old, who wore 
a very thoughtful expression : 





“Well, mademoiselle, what is your opinion 
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about all this? 
single ?” 
“«* Neither. 


Shall you marry or remain 


I think I shall be a widow.” 
ALBEADY. 


MADEMOISELLE X » meeting one of her old 
boarding-school. friends who has just been 
married : 

“ Well, says she, “are you happy? Doyouget 
along well together ?”’ 

“« Happy, yes, without doubt ; but we squabble 
a great deal.” 

** Already ! and about what ?” 

“Paul pretends always that it is he who 
cares the most for me, and I’m very sure that it 
is I!” 





DRESS SUSPENDERS. 


A eentiemaNn from the Highlands, entering 
a Lowland laddies’ house a few weeks since, ex- 
claimed : 

** Her dinna ken vat the Lowland lassies t’ will 
wear next. Her speer one in t’street with an 
accordian key hanging on her pack !” 


THE WORLD. 


«T am convinced that the world is daily grow- 
ing better,” remarked a reverend Aberdeen 
gentleman to a brother minister ; “ my congre- 
gation is continually inereasing.” 

“‘ Curious,” replied the other, who happened 
to be a penitentiary chaplain, “for so is mine.” 
TO PREPARE AN IRISH STEW. 

Tatu your coat in an Irish fair, and request 
any gentleman to tread on the tails of it. 

—Fuun. 
“TIMES ARE ALTERED.” 

Swe. (in trunks, going to the fancy ball): 
«Ah, Tom, a chap had some chance with the 
gals in those days.” 

Tom: “Yes; but it was a ‘little’ one, I 
should think.” —Fun. 

EXTORTION AGAIN. 

LopcEr (from the Emerald Isle): ** Look 
here, Mrs. Stubbs, you charged me a shilling a 
week for gas in the middle of the summer; but 
the days are shorter now, and you ought to 
make a reduction !” 

Yet Mrs. Stubbs didn’t see it! 

CRAM-MING. 
Scene: Outside Westminster Hall. 


—Judy. 


Derrenpant (from the coyntry, to friend): 
“Oh, my counsel’s a Q.C., is he? Ah, what’sa 
Q.C., then ?” 

Frrenp (always inclined for a bit of a joke) : 
“T don’t know exactly, but I think it stands for 
* Questionable Character.’ ” 

DEFENDANT: “I see; then it don’t matter if 
he tells a few good crammers for me.” 

—Punch. 


“WITTY WATTIE.” 


Restipent GentTnemMan (to Town Crier): 
“What a horrid sound that bell of yours has, 
Walter ; you ought. to have one with a better 
tone.’ 

Wartie (sarcastically): “Sir! It’s informa- 
shin I give the people, nae mewsik !” 

—Punch. 





STATISTICS. 





MARRIAGES AND THE EstasiisHep CHurcy.— 
One of the curious facts which come out in the 
marriage returns for a period of years is the 
gradual decrease in the proportion of marriages 
svlemnised according to the rites of the Estab- 
lished Church, while at the same time the 
proportion of civil marriages is steadily increas- 
ing. In 1861 the number of the former marriages 
formed 80 per cent. ‘of the whole; in 1868 the 
proportion was 76°8 per cent. ; and in 1876, 73°7 
per cent.' On the other hand, the number of 
civil marriages at the office of Superintendent- 
Registrars in 1861 was 7°16 per cent. of the total 
number ; in 1868 just'9 per cent. ; while in 1876 





the proportion had increased to 10°7 per cent. 
The total number of marriages not solemnised 
by the Established Church also shows an 
increase—the proportion to the total number in 
the years 1861, 1868, and 1876 being 20°1, 22:1, 
and 26'2 per cent. respectively. 





TWO KNIGHTS. 





O’rr the lovely land of the . orange 


loom 
** Yellow Jack” rides on ’neath a sallow 
plume ; 
Swift before him travels a fatal 
breath— 
Close behind him marches the corps of 
death ; 
Healing root, or bough, herb, or chemist 
skill— 
Fearless faith, strong hope, or unfalt’r- 
ing will— 
All, alike ground arms, when the mystic 
tram 
Of his fearful host nearer brings his 
camp. 
Naught avails to stay the swift touch of 
Death, 


Never antidote meets that Upas breath, 

Still the yellow harvest falls thick and 
fast. 

Where the sallow Knight o’er the way 
has passed ; 

Tho’ warm Northern hands, by its 
corners four, 

Hold the starry flag so our love may 


pour 

Help within its folds; tho’ our silver 
speech 

Heralds help through wire for the 
deadly breach ; 


Tho’ brave kingly souls join that fatal 
corp— 

Riding far and fast, but to come no 
more, 

And soft women’s hands, willing, weak 
and fair, 

Bravely thrust themselves in the yellow 
glare, 

Till they wither down to the clasp of 
prayer, 

O’er the breathless bosom and stiffen 
there— 

Still the south wind brings but a fun’ral 


wail 
On the scented breath of the autumn 


gale. 


Still no help? Thank God! help is 
coming fast, 
And the darkest hour near the dawning 


past. 

See ! beneath the arch of the Northern 
Light 

Rides the shining host of the Frosty 

Knight 

Courage, fainting ones! out of fright 
and gloom 

Watch to welcome nearer the snowy 
plume ; 

For the mystic seal of the crystals 
crossed, 

Sign and signet fair of the Knight 
* Jack Frost.” 


Come, oh snowy Knight, clad in silver 
mail, 
Hither. hie in haste on thy charger 


pale ; 

With a starry robe, decked with crystal 
crown, 

Ride for life, Jack Frost! to the South- 
land down ; 

Scatter feathered shafts from thy bow- 
string fine, 

Till the very air shall be seen ashine, 

And the cobwebs, strung with thy 
jewels, bar 

The invading hosts in the ‘forests 
far. E. 


A MISSIONARY’S OPINION OF THE 
AMEER. 

Tue Rev. T. P. Hughes, missionary from 
Afghanistan, in the course of a speech relating 
to the country through which our armies are 
now passing, said they were marching through 
independent Afghanistan—a country occupied 
by independent tribes, which would account for 
the small amount of opposition they had encoun- 
tered. 

The Ameer was not an educated man. He 
could neither read nor write. He argued in this 
way: ‘“ What is the use of reading and writing 
when you can get hundreds of people to do it for 
you?” The Ameer was, however, excellently 
well versed in historical matters, obtained from 
the clever men of the country, whom the 
a like other Orientals, collected about 

1m. 

On one occasion the Ameer was discussing 
with him (Mr. Hughes) as to who was the 
greatest general the world had produced, and 
the Ameer said that beyond a doubt Napoleon 
was the greatest general that had ever lived. 
The Ameer was an abstemious man in public, 
but he was a drunkard at home. He was'an ex- 
ceedingly warlike man and a thorough soldier. 
Those who saw him at Umballa said that he had 
all the qualities of an excellent general. There 
was no doubt, however, that he was aman of 
great cruelty. 

He said that because he had read his (the 
Ameer’s) letters, and because some English 
people thought that he wasa very meek and 
mild man, and was badly abused and ought to 
be pitied. 

When the Ameer got into power, after civil 
wai there were three persons to whom he was 
indebted for it. One was his brother, the other 
his nephew, and the third his son, Yakoob Khan, 
a nice young fellow, who had learned English 
unassisted. 

The Ameer strangled his brother ; his nephew 
he sent to Lahore, where he died in prison; and 
his son has now been imprisoned six years in 
Cabul, and it is rumoured that he has lost his 
reason. Mr. Hughes said that the Ameer was 
a barbarian. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Brown Gravy.—Three onions sliced, and 
fried in butter to a nice brown; toast a large 
thin slice of bread a considerable time until 
quite hard and of a deep brown ; take these, with 
any piece of meat, bone, &c., and some herbs, 
and set them on the fire, with water according 
to judgment, and stew down until a thick gravy 
is produced ; season, strain, and keep cool. 

Preaszt Puppine.—Drya pint of split peas 
thoroughly before the fire; then tie them up 
loosely in a cloth ; put them into warm water ; 
boil them a couple of hours or more, until quite 
tender; take them up, beat them well in a dish, 
with a little salt—some add the yolk of an ege 
—and a bit of butter; make it quite smooth, tie 
it up again in a cloth, and boil it an hour longer. 
This is highly nourishing. 

Stewep Prounes.—Wash the fruit, and for 
every pound allow half a pound of raw sugar 
and one pint of water. Boil the sugar and water 
together for ten minutes, then put in the fruit, 
and let it boil gently for two hours, or until 
perfectly tender, so that it break if touched with 
the finger. Drain the syrup from the prunes, 
and boil it until it becomes thick; then put the 
prunes back into it, and let them stand until 
the next day. 

AprpLe Foou.—Bake good sharp apples, re- 
move the pulp with a spoon, and beat it up 
with a little sifted sugar. To a teacupful use 
the yolk of an egg and a penny sponge cake; 
mix together, and rub through a sieve. This 
is nourishing, and useful in a case where cream 
or custard is objected to. 





Dury is a power which rises with us in the 





morning and goes to rest with us at night. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Maze.t.—In our next issue we will give you the desired 
information. 

L.—If you wish to become acqnainted with the young 
lady seek an honourable introduction through some of 
her friends. 

Frep.—The lady evidently wishes to be teased before 
she consents to forgive you. You have done all that was 
necessary by offering her an apology, and if she chooses 
to ignore it you should let her severely alone, till she 
learns to appreciate your society. 

M. S. C.—Since you are but sixteen years old you are 
altogether too young to become engaged to a gentleman 
who is going away for five years, or, indeed, to anyone for 
some years yet. 

Bpovarp.—The lady was very impolite not to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the books you sent. That fact, how- 
ever, should not prevent your calling upon her if you 
desire to cultivate her acquaintance, as her rudeness may 
have arisen solely from ignorance. 

T. B.—Never exchange a certainty for an uncertainty. 
Unless you are well assured that you can do better in the 
new situation offered you we should advise you to remain 
where you are. 

Amy.—Musty coffee-pots and tea-pots may be cleansed 
and sweetened by putting a good quantity of wood ashes 
into them and filling them up with water. Set on the 
stove to heat gradually till the water boils. Let it boil a 
short time, and then set aside to cool, when the inside 
should be thoroughly washed and scrubbed in hot soap 
suds, using a small brush, that every spot may be reached. 
Then scald two or three times, and wipe till dry. 

Hrwri.—We know of no such company as the one you 
mention. We have an idea that your bonds are worth- 
less. 

Jor.—Write to any prominent wholesale bookseller in 
London, 

8. T.—We do not feel authorised to pronounce any 
story true or false. 

Hxriew.—Your father made a mistake when, on his 
death-bed, he fettered you with a request that you would 
marry a particular person. Probably he was not wholly 
in his right mind when he did so, and did not know what 
he was about. We have repeatedly stated that a girl 
should not marry a man whom she did not love, and 
especially when she loves another. 

Carry.—You certainly did very wrong to marry a man 
you did not love to please your parents or anybody else, 
but having married him it is your duty to be a faithful 
wife to him. Above all do not allow yourself to drift 
intoa morbid state of mind, and consider your husband 
the cause of your unhappiness, whereas you are the one 
to blame. 

PavuL.—Knives, after using, should be wiped with soft 
paper, removing the grease, keeping the handles above 
pa lukewarm, until washed clean, then thoroughly 
aried, 

L. W.—If a lady receives an invitation from a gentle- 
man to attend a concert wich him she should not invite 
another lady to accompany them without first consulting 
the gentleman on the subject- 

Ursvtta.—If you choose to humble yourself so much as 
to seek a reconciliation with a man who has behaved so 
ungenerously, not to say brutally, as you describe. it is, 
of course, your privilege to do so; but such an exhibition 
of want of self-respect on your part would not be apt to 
exalt you much in the opinion of the man for whose 
doubtful love you make it. 

*. T. B.—Cheated is correct. 

G. C.—For list apply to Mr. Stanley, 11, Gordon Grove, 
Coldharbour Lane, Brixton. Enclose stamps. We believe 
the price is 3s. 

Tom.—When a gentleman has been refused by a lady it 
would be more delicate to abstain from calling at her 
house in future, 

Nep.—Do not let the “ green-eyed monster” spoil your 
happiness. It is a great error to make life miserable by 
jealousy. The fault is unmanly and most provoking, and 
- —_ often takes its rise in selfishness and vanity com- 

yined, 

M. R.—Ask the lady for an explanation of her coolness, 
requesting to know whether you have given her cause for 
offence, then act according to her reply, 





Cxarss, James, and Grorar, three friends, would like 


tocorresvond with three young ladies. Must be about 
nineteen. 
Wiiram and Joux, two friends, would like to corre- 


spond with two young ladies, William is eighteen, tall,- 


fond of home and children. John is nineteen, medium 
heicht, blue eyes. ~ 

Anni, Heteva, and Genrtr, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen. Annie is 
nineteen, light brown hair, blue eyes. Helena is twenty- 
one, dark hair and eyes. Gerty is eighteen, auburn hair, 
blue eyes. : 

B. D., twenty-seven, dark hair and eyes, domesticated, 
loving, wishes to correspond with a gentleman about 
forty-five. 

Josz and Tomas, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Jose is eighteen, tall, blue eyes. 
Tomas is seventeen, dark hair and eyes; Respondents 
must be fond of home and children. 

Mavp and Gertiz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Maud is twenty, good-looking, 
fond of home and children. Gertie is nineteen, of a loving 
disposition. 

A Piant FRoM THE Exeratp Istz, twenty-four, would 
like to corresvond with a young man. 

L. M. and S. H., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. L. M. is twenty, brown hair, 
hazel eyes. S. H. is nineteen, medium height, brown 
hair, grey eyes, 


OUR HAPPY HOMES. 


Tue happy homes of our good land 
In cottage small, 
And palace hall, 

Along the common highways stand, 
Lit with the love— 
Light from above. 


Peace there enthroned on loving hearts 
Is the fair queen, 
Whose sway serene 

Fresh hope to trusting faith imparts, 
And sweet content 
With joy is blent. 


Parent and child, in loud debate, 
Are never heard. 
No spiteful word 

Rings like the brazen beil of fate, 
The startling doom 
Of “‘ home, sweet home.” 


The fireside holds the beacon light, 
Where virtue calls 
To sheltering walls, 

And guides our wandering feet aright 
When we wouid stray 
The other way. 


There is no spot, the wide world round, 
Where’er we roam, 
On oeean’s foam, 

Or on the land that can be found 
Under the dome 
Of heaven-like home. 


No noisy stranger dares intrude 
Within the cot 
Where strife is not, 

There vulgar speech and manners rude 
Are kept aloof 
By mild reproof, 


Where kin-ired hearts in jfoyance beat 
flower will bloom, 
And its perfume 
Is love, that makes the fireside sweet, 
*Tis a white rose 
That mocks the snows. 


Home is the kingdom of the heart, 
Though narrow lines 
Its space defines, 

The Almighty hand writ the white chart 
To which is given 
The seal of heaven, G. W. B. 


Grorer, twenty-five, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, dark, 
domesticated. 

Ciara L., twenty-two, fond of home and children, 
golden hair, blue eyes, loving, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-four, dark hair, brown 
eyes, good-looking, medium height, fond of home and 
ebildren. 

W. W., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, brown 
hair and eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
lady. . 

T. M.;, twenty-two, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of home, wishes to corresvond with a young man 
about twenty-six, medinm height, good-looking, fond of 
home. 

W. D. and B. C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. W. D. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eves, good-tempered. B. C. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Pump, twenty-one, dark brown hair and eyes, tall, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. Must be eighteen, fond of home and 
children, 

Mo.ty and Titr, two friends, would like to co’ nd 
with two young men with a view te matrimony. Molly 
is nineteen, tall, Gark hair andj@ves>. Lilly is ninet 


C. F. and G. T., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. C. F. 
is twenty-four, dark, handsome. G. T. is fair, blueeyes, 
good-tem . 

JanE, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fond of home 
and children, domesticated, tall, would like to correspond 
ae young gentleman about twenty-four, dark, medium 

eight. 

Jack, twenty-three, good-looking, fair, fond of home 
and children, would like to correspond with a loving, fair 
young lady. 

Cuar.es Rosert, a soldier, twenty-one, fair, light hair, 
dark blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about the same age. 

W. S., twenty-two, fair, dark bine eyes, tall, domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Must be twenty-four, 
dark hair and eyes. 

Rose, twenty-one, dark, medium height, fond of home, 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-five, good-tempered, and 
fond of home. 

Lavra, twenty-one, auburn hair, grey syes, fair, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of home, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 
same age. 

Marr Constance, twenty-one, good-looking, fond of 
dancing, and of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall, good-looking young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

G. L. and &. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. G. L. 
is twenty-three, medium height. S. D. is twenty, tall. 
Respondents must be fond of music and dancing, good- 
looking. 

F. G. and T. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. F. G. is twenty-two, dark, tall, 
dark hair and eyes. T. B. is twenty-two, brown hair, 
— eyes, fond of home. Respondents must be twenty, 

oving. 

Aticta, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, of medium 
f height, would like to correspond with a gentleman with 
a view to matrimony. 

SaLLy, eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, loving, of 
medium height, would like to correspond with a young 
man with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be 
about twenty, fond of home. 

Rose and Dora, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men- Rose is twenty, light hair, blue 
eyes, of a lovingdisposition. Dora is nineteen, tall, dark 
brown hair. . 

NELLIE, twenty-two, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
the same age. 

C.D. and L. B., two friends, wish te correspond with 
two gentlemen. C. D. is twenty-four, good-tempered, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. L. B. is twenty, 
fair, medium height. 


ComMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


H, G. is responded to by—Loving Lilly, twenty, fair, 
good-looking. 
. Coxstaxce by—J. L., medium height, fair, and fond of 

ome. 

Faxyr by—Tom. 

ay by—Clara, eighteen, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, tall. 

So.pien by—Mersey, fond of home and music, loving, 
domesticated. 

Smoxger by—Eunice, of a loving disposition, fair, tall, 
fond of music. 
. J. M. L. by—Matilda, twenty, medium height, loving, 
air. 

Ipa by—T. J. R., medium height, fair, and fond of 
musie. 

C. H. by—Emily, of a loving disposition, domesticated, 
dark eyes. 
» B. J. by—Annie, nineteen, good-looking, fair, fond of 
ome. 

Litany by—W. C., brown hair, blue eyes. 

ErueE. by—G. D., tall, dark hair and eyes. 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Ti 
Loxnpos REapzgg are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire and Faso, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

- ~rcrmameahe Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXI. of Taz Lonpon Reapsz, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Aiso the Trrtz and Impex to Vol. XXXI., Price One 
Penny. 





NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 191, 192), containing EXTRA CHiLISTMAS 
NUMBEB, with Complete Stories, Illustrated. Price 
One Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tux Lowpow Rzapxz, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 





fair, medium height, bly® 6yés. mndents must be 
fond of home and musi¢, ” ~ \ 
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